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An Oriental Bazaar, where 
silks of great beauty were 
bought for the durk-skinned 


Princesses of Eastern 




















realms 











Our Annual 
Week of Silks 


| February 26th—March qth 
{ 


Lovelier even than those wondrous fabrics sold in ancient silk marts are these modern silks, for— 
Our Silk 
Department is, indeed, a bazaar of richness. Crepe knits, Persian bordered fabrics, heavy crepes with 


tho’ inspired by the beauty of the old—they add new weaves, designs and colors. 


chenille stripes, novelty materials, checked, striped and figured, and a great array of plain materials 
are here in all the new and fascinating colors. To indicate the Values, we mention these three items: 
All silk Canton crepe, a good 


Crepe de chine, with satin sel- Georgette crepe of good qual- 


quality. 39 inches vage, a beautiful fabric. 4o inches it), 40 colors. 39 inches 
$2.39 $1.98 $1.14 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 
FIFTH AVENUE 
37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Just cArrived From London 


Ohe AUTO-SOIE 


WATER PROOF 
CAPE 


Foz Madame and Mademoiselle 











SPerfection—on beach and road 


“Protection—in the rain 


2 5-00 


Colors: China or sailor blue, 
sea green, purple, mole or new 
brown. 

All lined with a matching silk. 


Prompt Delivery Free, 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Preserver 


Shoes 


Arch Preserver Shoes are 
made with two distinct pur- 
poses in mind. The first one 
is to preserve the perfect 
foot—to keep it perfect for 
all time. Because of the 
patented bridge construc- 
tion of these shoes, the 
arch bones and muscles are 
always held in place. It is 
a physical impossibility for 
an arch weakness to devel- 
op if these shoes are worn 
while your feet are perfect. 


The second purpose is to give 
relief, comfort and assistance 
to the ailing foot. Once 
more the bridge construction 
is of vital importance. It 


.gently, yet firmly, supports 


the weakened parts and 
gradually restores them to 
their full, former usefulness. 
No one would have a mo- 
ment’s foot discomfort if 
they wore Arch Preserver 


Shoes. 





ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE SHOP 
425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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Fashions for Early Spring 





are now contributing their quota of charm and gayety to the 
various Departments devoted to the outfitting of 










Women, Misses and the Younger Set 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


svoosupeeenaonsaneneesaensisceaerasaniiente ' sveveenecvenseneenennenty 


The First Hitch 

T HE treaties struck a snag right 
away: the absence of full informa- 
tion with regard to the negotiations of 
the Four-Power Pacific Treaty. A reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Hitch- 
wk of Nebraska asking the President 
for fuller detail by the 
~enate; and the question now arises, 
there any fuller information in writ- 
Naturally, most of the 
scussion of the treaty was in_ in- 
formal Will poor Secretary 
Hughes have to come back from Ber- 

tiuda, or must the treaty wait? 


Was passed 


ing available? 


session. 


April 1—Coal Strike? 
\ JILL there be a coal strike? On 
February 18, at Indianapolis, the 
International Wage Convention of the 


l nited Mine Workers of America 

lopted wage demands calling for 
continuation of the present wages 
in the bituminous coal fields, with 


and the five-day 
week. The convention declared for 

strike in case no agreement is 
reached by April 1 with the op- 
erators, who wish to cut wages; such 

tion, however, being subject to a 
referendum vote of the membership of 
the United Mine Workers. 

There was a stiff fight in the conven- 
tion over the six-hour day, and it was 
the more radical element that won. 
Ihe other faction opposed the demand 
for less than eight hours underground 
on a policy basis. One point made 
was that the miners in West Virginia 
were in no position to present a 
shorter work-day demand, and that if 
they lost the market would be flooded 
with cheap coal and a strike would be 
fruitless. 

The general impression is that the 
operators are ready for a strike and, 
in the desperate conditions of unem- 
ployment throughout the country, have 
no doubt of their own success. If the 
government is taking any steps to 
avert a strike they have not been made 
public. The one thing the public 
needs and certainly hasn’t got is full 
information about the wages of miners, 


the six-hour day 


eaeonaent ‘ 1 euevauteveternnnnne 





Our cover picture this time represents 
Washington marching through Philadel- 
phia on his way to the Battle of the 
Brandywine and is part of a series of 
nine panels—The Creation and Preserva- 
tion of the Union—decorating the Senate 


Chamber of the Pennsylvania State 
Capitol at Harrisburg. This series is 
the work of the well-known mural pain- 
ter and designer of stained glass win- 
dows, Violet Oakley. 

Violet Oakley was born in New York 
and studied for her career at the Art 
Students League here; later at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
then in Paris. Her many awards—gold 
and silver and honor medals—bear wit- 
ness to the excellence of her work which, 
in panelled picture or stained-glass win- 
dow form, may be seen in many of the 
states. But chiefly in Philadelphia, 
where Miss Oakley lives, and where she 
is even now at work designing a medal 
of gold to accompany the Philadelphia 
“eood citizenship” award of $10,000 
which will be given each year to the 
citizen—man or woman—who best ad- 
vances the interests of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity. 

SODeOERAASEREEEEANE EH EAHCUEEN CEE Seeeeeneteasenennenetieen 

operators and all the 
other factors involved—information 
which would have been available if 
bills proposed two years ago to regu- 
late the coal industry had gone through. 
The miners claim that since wages 
were fixed in 1919, though living costs 


the profits of 





have fallen. much less coal has beer 
mined and the part-time evil has iz 
creased, thousands being lucky if they 


got even a three-day week. 


{ New Senator 

HARLES A. RAWSON has 

appointed by the Governor of 
Iowa to senator—now Judge 
—Kenyon. Mr. Rawson is an intimate 
friend of Senator Kenyon and has an- 
nounced his intention of “ cooperating 
with the forces which have for the past 
vear been active for agricultural re- 
lief.” So the farm bloc 
numbers. 

Speaking of new senators, Albert J. 
Beveridge has announced his candidacy 
for the Republican nomination for 
Senator from Indiana, and Willian 
Jennings Bryan indicates that if the 
Democrats of Florida want him he 
would consider representing them in 
the Senate. 


beer 


suc eed 


is not to lose 


Freedom for Egy pt 


HREE parts of the British Empire 
furnish much of the news these 
days—without counting the coming 


royal marriage in England! Of the 
three, from the point of view of prog- 
ress the best reports concern Egypt. 
For a long time the demand for a ter- 
mination of the protectorate in Egypt 
has been urged. Last December rep- 
resentatives of the Egyptian National- 
ists went to England for a conference, 
from which they returned empty- 
handed. The conditions made by the 
British Government retention of 
troops in the interior of the country 
and control of Egypt's foreign policy— 
really meant, in the opinion of Mod- 
Extremists, a con- 
protectorate. The 


erates as well as 
tinuation of the 
terms were refused. 
Recently Lord Allenby, Lord High 
Commissioner for Egypt, was sum- 
moned to London to help solve the dif- 
ficulties, and the result of the consul- 
tations, according to a special cable to 
the New York Times, is that he is re- 
turning with power to offer the recog- 
nition of Egypt as a sovereign state 
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and agreement to the establishment of 
an Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Though it is understood that 
there will be guarantees for the pro- 
tection of Great Britain’s “ essential in- 
terests in Egypt,” the discussion is post- 
poned to await the formation of the 
new Egyptian government—a_ point 
won by Lord Allenby over the Cabinet. 


The Trouble in India 
_ is another story: Every few 


days one hears of riots, of boy- 
cotts—refusals on the part of follow- 
ers of the Nationalist leader, Gandhi, 
to pay any attention to the visiting 
Prince of Wales. In rebuke for two 
violent outbreaks by his people, 
Gandhi, whose principle is non-resist- 
ance, has recently postponed his cam- 
paign of “civil disobedience.” Some 
think that his real reason was the Gov- 
ernment’s threat of severe measures in 
punishment; but his present attitude is 
at least consistent with his earlier ac- 
tion, when he himself did penance 
for his disciples’ violence. His offer 
to go into conference with the British 
authorities, on condition of the release 
of political prisoners and freedom of 
speech and assembly, was refused. 

Meantime, a hopeful factor is the 
rather vague but conciliatory and lib- 
eral speech made in the House of Com- 
mons on February 14 by Premier 
Lloyd George. He urged attention 
both at Genoa and at Westminster to 
the Indian situation, recommended that 
India be given some chance to work out 
her experiment in autonomy — and 
promised the furtherance of a satisfac- 
tory peace with Turkey; this would re- 
move the grievances of the Mussul- 
mans in India who, considering their 
co-religionists unfairly treated, have 
broken over religious barriers and 
joined cause with the Hindus. 


Trish Throes 


S for Ireland: surely no one ex- 

pected the course of the new gov- 
ernment to run smooth at the very 
first. There have been some violent 
interruptions in it during the past few 
weeks. The “ Die-Hards ” in the House 
of Commons didn’t want to pass the 
Irish Free State Agreement bill, and 
made a lot of bother over the Bound- 
ary Commission. The bill passed, 
however, 302 to 60. Then De Valera’s 
opening attack on the Provisional 
Government in a big public meeting 
won much more enthusiasm than had 
been expected—an enthusiasm echoed 
among New York sympathizers. But 
most important was the kidnapping of 
Ulstermen by Sinn Feiners in the bor- 
der counties, and the consequent re- 


tention of British troops in Ireland. In’ 


response to inquiries from London, 
Michael Collins, head of the Provi- 
sional Government, explained that 
these outbreaks were not due to dis- 
putes over the boundary, as was at 


once supposed, but to anxiety over the 
fate of Sinn Fein prisoners held in 
Londonderry jail. These men were to 
have been hanged early in February, 
and their comrades, fearful because 
they had not been released, unofficially 
captured some hostages. The situation 
is bristling with dangers; but there 
seems to be good ground for confidence 
that the difficulties are temporary and 
that another year will see the worst of 
them over. 


Psychology Downtown 

SYCHOLOGY, not so long ago 

scouted as purely theoretical, has 
come to be of more and more use in 
practical life. Its application to busi- 
ness is to be tried out by a group of 
psychologists incorporated as the Psy- 
chological Corporation, whose object is 
to “render expert services involving 
the application of psychology to edu- 
cational, business, administrative and 
other problems.” The list of officers 
and directors is most distinguished, and 
the proceeds of the corporation’s work 
will be devoted to scientific research. 


AN AWFUL MESS 





“It’s on the menu—but I don’t know 
how to make it!” 
Marcus in the N. Y. Times 


The good old parlor game of “find the 
thimble” is nothing compared with Con- 
gress’s new diversion of finding the money 
for the soldiers’ bonus.—Spring field Repub- 
lican. 





For Cleveland’s Betterment 


Pigg than three years ago the Com- 
munity Betterment Council was 
established in Cleveland under the 
Welfare Federation. Its report for the 
year 1921 has just been issued and is 
an inspiring record. Its purposes are 
to “ promote cleanliness and beauty in 
the Cleveland community . . . to 
cooperate with the city government re- 
garding methods or policies in_har- 
mony with the purpose of this organi- 
zation, to devise means of educating 
and mobilizing public sentiment in 
favor of municipal excellence.” . . . 
And its activities have included assist- 
ance to groups interested in the study 


of civics, cooperation with various de- 
partments of the city government, co- 
operation with the school authorities in 
teaching children how to improve their 
home and neighborhood conditions, 
and above all else a Clean-up Cam. 
paign of a very superior brand. Its 
keynote was the constructive slogan, 
“Make and Keep Cleveland Clean and 
Bright,” with the emphasis on kee, 
The actual campaign lasted six week-, 
culminating in a clean-up week, in 
which rats, flies, garbage and _ stra, 
papers had a very bad time of it. Th: 
publicity included not only the new: 
papers but whole flocks of posters, 
slides, trailers, giant brooms suppor 
ing banners, etc. A special feature was 
an engineer’s report on six montl 
sootfall in Cleveland. 

Announcement that the William Wrigl« 
Jr., Company’s gross profits for 1921 we 
$4,910,677 is a theme for rumination—-F. 

\. in the New York Tribune 


The Baseball Judge 

UDGE KENESAW MOUNTAI\ 

LANDIS, in resigning his place 
United States District Judge, has put 
end to one of the warmest discussio 
of recent years: had he or hadn’t | 
a right to serve on the bench and 
the same time accept a huge salary 
national referee on baseball? An 
how, he kept it up until the duties «| 
the two posts became too exacting, an:| 
says he “did not quit under fire 
Hard upon the heels of his resignatio) 
came the suggestion that he would 
make a wonderful mayor for Chicago 


The World Court Opens 
HIS month marks the opening 
the new world court—the Perma 
nent Court of International Justice o! 
the League of Nations—in the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. There are eleven 
judges, including, as will be remem 
bered, a leading American jurist, Joh: 
Bassett Moore, and four deputy judges. 
The first regular session will open on 
June 15, the date on which the annual 
sessions are to begin. 
The horrors of another such peace as this 
one should be all that is necessary to deter 


the world from another war.—Columbia 
Record. 


Concerning Evolution 


HERE have been developments in 
the Kentucky fight over evolution 
since Miss Peck wrote the editorial 
which appears on page 15. For the bill 
specifically mentioning evolution, an- 
other with the same intent but omitting 
the word, was substituted. The Senate 
then unexpectedly voted to postpone ac- 
tion, in such a way that the bill is rathe: 
likely not to reach the floor, As we go 
to press, the anti-evolutionists lack two 
or three votes of the requisite number. 
Meantime there is talk of a Baptist cru- 
sade against the teaching of evolution 
in the public schools. 
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What The Conference Did Not Do 


A Few Unhappy But Undeniable Facts 


HE Goddess of Peace and the God 
of War chancing to meet the other 
day, the following conversation 

‘ook place. The Citizen’s reporter hap- 
ened to overhear it and here it is: 

Mars: Vve been busy looking after 
iy trade in Siberia, India, China, Ire- 
ind, Greece and Turkey, and couldn't 
eep up with the newspapers; just what 
id that Washington Conference do? 

Peace: Splendid great things. The 
epresentatives of nine nations sat down 
ogether for three months and talked 
ut of this much troubled world many 
oublesome matters. Navies are to be 
it and there will be no war between 
ie United States and Japan. The peo- 
vle are saying that there is small fear 

f future war, for if any, disagreement 

rises Mr. Harding or a successor can 

ill another conference and talk it 

way. 

Vars (smiling broadly): Yes, it is 
-asy to lull the people into indifference. 

hey talked that way after the Hague 
'ribunal. The people were blind and 
eaf and duped. The political leaders 
ff nations continued to pay compli- 
nents to each other which fooled the 
people, but all the while they trained 
troops and manufactured guns. Had 
there been a single nation with moral 
backbone at that time to make an insis- 
tent plea for disarmament and arbitra- 
tion, there would have been no Great 
World war. I should have been beaten, 
but ah, ha! the politicians are always 
iy allies. They are timid and short- 
sighted. , 

Peace: Horrors, you don’t mean that 
there will be another war? 

Mars: Not while the world is so poor 
and civilization so broken down. I 
have always arranged matters so that 
there would be no more than one great 
war for each nation in a generation. 
You see, wars cost money and I have to 
wait till nations get prosperous again 
and men with long memories of the last 
war have passed on, before I can suc- 
cessfully start a new one. 

Peace: Are you preparing for an- 
other war? 

Mars: Of course; I’m always prepar- 
ing. Europe is covered with sore spots 
and the canker is sinking deep. Each 
country is laying the responsibility of 
its present suffering, its poverty, high 
taxes, scarcity of food and general dis- 
ruption of all normal activities at the 
door of some other nation. It is in such 
atmospheres that hope and trust and 
ideals die but suspicion and _ hatred 
breed. Oh, how they grow! And how 
glorious and certain is the foundation 
that Europe is building for another war. 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


Yes, ves, it shall be bigger, more ter- 
rible than the last! 

Peace: No, no, it shall not be! I 
shall prevent it. 

Mars: Poor puny thing—you pre- 
vent it? Why, long ago they dressed 
you in women’s clothes and called you 
a goddess. I can brush you aside with 
a breath; you haven't even a gun! 

Peace: The Conference diminished 
the terror of war anyway. There will 
be no more poison gas and submarine 
destruction of merchant vessels. 

Mars: Dear little innocent! When 
the next war comes, the chief nation will 
use all the equipment of the last war 
and all the new inventions now being 
studied in my laboratories. We will 
wipe out whole cities and perhaps na- 
tions, and the first nation will say it is 
doing these things to save its own life 
and all the other nations will then do 
the same things in self-defense. Don’t 
you know that every war department 
now has a section of chemical warfare? 
Didn't you notice that the Conference 
didn’t outlaw submarines, bomb-drop- 
ping airplanes, poison gas, Lewisite or 
contagious disease germs? It didn’t 
dare to do it, for there were only nine 
nations and they couldn't drop these 
things while other nations keep them. 

Peace: The Conference cut down 
navies. 

Mars: Yes, that was good. With less 
taxes the people will be able at an 
earlier date to pay for another war. 

Peace: The Conference removed all 
the troubles of the Far East and no war 
can now arise there. 

Mars: Oh, little Olive Branch. you 
are not blind, are you? The Confer- 
ence applied certain soothing poultices 
in the form of seven treaties which will 
ease the pain, induce rest and sleep for 
the patient and lull into fancied se- 
curity all the watching nations. It per- 
formed no surgical operation to cut 
away the disease. I saw to that. It did 
its best and what it did will give the 
nations needed rest through which to 
develop the morale for the next war. 

Peace: Oh, you horrible enemy of the 
human race, is there no way to get rid 
of you? 

Mars: Oh, yes, there is a way. 

Peace: Tell me, I pray, what it is. 

Mars: Well, I don’t mind telling you 
because it cannot be accomplished. 
When every nation in the world agrees 
(1) to sign a solemn compact that it 
will disarm down to the lowest limit 
of the needs for home protection; (2) 
to send every difference with other na- 
tions or causes threatening civil con- 
flicts to a Court of Arbitration with the 





pledge to abide by the results; (35) to 
scrap all war submarines, airplanes, 
big cannon and guns—when these things 
happen, I shall have to seek another 
world to conquer. 


Peace: Why, all those things can and 
must be done. There’s the League of 
Nations —— 


Mars: Oh, my! Didn’t the Senate kill 
that thing? You surprise me that you 
think it still lives. Well, I saw to it 
that that matter got so tied up in parti- 
san politics that it will never get out, 
and the League of Nations cannot get a 
world compact while the United States 
won't come in and [| shall see that it 
doesn’t. 

Peace: But Mr. Harding promised us 
faithfully that he would bring about an 
Association of Nations. a better League 
a faultless League. 

Mars: Has he done it? Well. let him 
try. Mr. Harding’s party will keep the 
United States out of the League of Na- 
tions and Mr. Somebody Else's party 
across the ocean will keep his nation 
out of Mr. Harding’s Association of Na 
tions. Then we will have two Leagues 

jealous, conflicting, each afraid of the 
other's shadow. Speaking of poison 
gas, won't it be an inspiring sight when 
two Leagues of Nations aiming at 
World Peace try to shoot each other to 
death by a war of the poison gas called 
slander? But I have other resources 
bes:des two Leagues to fight each other. 
There’s Russia. I shall keep Russia to 
strike the fear of revolution into the 
heart of both Leagues. Russia is my 
hest ally just now. 

Peace: That way looks so hard. Are 
there no other terms by which you will 
agree to leave me to rule the world? 

Mars: Yes, there is another. When 
nations tax their people to get money 
for peace propaganda, spending as 
much in ten years as they now spend 
for war propaganda in one; when na- 
tions substitute a competition in peace 
equipment for war equipment, I shall 
depart. 

Peace: 
is harder than the other way. 
no other? 

Mars: Only one more, and if you 
can’t lead the world to outlaw me by 
one of these three methods. anything 
else you do is futile and J shall continue 
to play havoc with the affairs of men. 

Peace: Name the method, quick. 

Mars: When women choose they can 
put me out of the world. They are 
timid now, thinking the thoughts men 
have told them to think, molded in the 
form of a conservative past made for 

(Continued on page 17) 


gut that sounds so quixotic, it 
Is there 
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The States Line Up for Mothers and Babies 


WENTY-NINE states so far—on 
i February 14, 1922—have accept- 

ed the Sheppard-Towner Act. Five 
of these states have accepted its provi- 
sions through their legislature—Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, New Hampshire and 
New Mexico in advance before the bill 
was passed by Congress; Oregon by a 
special session of its legislature just 
after the bill became a law, and Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri. North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming by action of their 
governors pending the next session of 
their legislatures. 

Other states will probably accept the 
act soon. South Dakota, for instance, 
accepted it by legislative act in advance, 
but only in “its present form,” so that 
new action is now necessary because of 
the amendments made in the bill. Sev- 
eral other states are in correspondence 
with the Children’s Bureau as to the 
form of their acceptance and similar 
matters of detail. It is safe to say that 
before the winter is over all the states, 
or all but a very few, will have accepted 
the act and received the aid it offers for 
maternal and infant hygiene work. 

But why is there a possibility that 
even a very few states may hold them- 
selves aloof and refuse to cooperate 
with the Federal Government and each 
other in this work of saving life and 
health? Simply because there are still 
people in the world who care more 
about defeating measures supported by 
the organized women of the country 
than they do about helping make those 
measures effective. These people have 
carried on a campaign of misrepresen- 
tation against the act. which has caused 
widespread misunderstanding of _ its 
terms and purposes. It is accused of 
being everything from Bolshevik propa- 
ganda to medical tyranny, with the terms 
free love. birth control, socialism, sanc- 
tity of the home and states’ rights tossed 
freely about in connection with it. Some 
of the newspaper material recently pub- 
lished—obviously a release from some 
publicity bureau—makes no attempt to 
stick to the truth. For example, several 
papers in the last few weeks have sol- 
emnly published the following: 

“The law provides forced registration 
of pregnancy, compulsory governmental 
prenatal examination of expectant mothers, 
legal interference regarding the employment 
of a midwife or a physici«n, and superior 
governmental rights in the rearing and train- 
ing of a child. Thus the law provides gov- 
ernmental invasion of the home and the 
most sacred and private rights of life, also 
inspection and intermeddiing when the 
mother’s desires should have free exercise.” 





By Dorothy Kirchwey Brown 

Not one word of this of course is 
true, and if editors would read the act 
itself before publishing fantastic re- 
leases in regard to it, there would be 
less fiction in the newspapers. 

The act as it was finally signed by the 
President simply provides for money 

















A sample six-months-old bab 

Like many others, he owes his health and 
heartiness to public “ interference.” 
to be given to the states “for the pur- 
pose of cooperating with them in pro- 
moting the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy.” No compul- 
sory methods are laid down; the plans 
for each state are to be made by the 
state agency in charge of the work—in 
the states where there is one, the Child 
Hygiene Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Health; in other states, what- 
ever agency is designated or created by 
the state legislature or governor. These 
plans must be approved by the Federal 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene 
—the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, the Commissioner of 
Education—-before the money from the 
Federal Treasury is certified to the 
state, but the act safeguards the rights 
of the states by saying that: “If these 
plans shall be in conformity with the 
provisions of this act and reasonably 
appropriate and adequate to carry out 
its purposes they shall be approved by 
the Board.” 

The Federal contribution must also 
be matched by the state on a fifty-fifty 
plan before the money is certified, ex- 
cept for the sum ($10,000 for the present 
fiscal year, $5,000 for each of the next 
five years) which is to be given gratu- 
itously to each state. 

The only definite prohibitions in the 
act are to safeguard the very liberties 
the opponents of the law say are en- 
dangered by it. No state or Federal 
agent working under it may enter any 
home or take charge of any child over 
the objection of the parents, or either 
of them. and “ nothing in this act shall 
be construed as limiting the power of a 
parent or guardian or person standing 
in loco parentis to determine what treat- 


ment or correction shall be provided 
for a child or the agency or agencies t 
be employed for such purpose.” 

The only other limitation in the act 
is that no part of the money apport 
tioned by the Federal Government is t 
be used for buildings or equipment, no: 
for pensions or gratuities. 

The chief arguments used at present 
by those opposed to state acc :ptance ot 
the act are three—money, cunstitution- 
ality and states’ rights. The first argu- 
ment is ingenious if not ingenuous. The 
wealthy states, they say, pay a greate! 
share of the taxes which will be used to 
pay this Federal appropriation than 
they will get from it on the basis otf 
population. Let them, therefore, refuse 
to accept the act and thereby save thei: 
share of the taxes. The only trouble 
with this is that it is not true. There is 
no special tax levy for this work any 
more than there is for an individual 
road or postage stamp or submarine. 
Moreover, the figures used by the oppo- 
sition are inaccurate, as they conside1 
only internal revenue and ignore the 
tariff. 

But even if the state tax figures that 
are used were strictly accurate, they 
would really be an argument for the 
acceptance of the act by a wealthy state 
in order to get back something of its 
contribution for work among its ow! 
citizens. For example: It has bee: 
stated that Massachusetts will contribute 
in taxation $83,699.79, or 5.66 pei 
cent, toward the $1,480,000 authorized 
by Congress. Ignoring the tariff, this 
is approximately correct. The share of 
Massachusetts from the Federal Trea 
sury is $40,981.70, provided that the 
state appropriates $30,981.70 to matcl 
it. Massachusetts is already spending 
approximately $15,000 for infant and 
maternal hygiene work. By appropri 
ating $15,000 more, therefore, it will 
qualify for the Federal government's 
$40,000 contribution, and will have 
over $70,000 to spend for its own citi- 
zens instead of the $15,000 it now has. 
If, on the other hand, it refuses to ac- 
cept the act, it will save about $15,000 
but will have only $15,000 instead of 
$70.000 to spend. It will not save the 
$83,700 it contributes in taxation. Simi- 
lar calculations could be applied to 
every state. 

As a matter of fact, no state, even 
New York, which will receive $85.- 
041.78 from the Federal Government 
or a total of $160,000 (if it matches its 
share), will have more than enough 
money to care adequately for its ma- 
ternal and infancy hygiene work. Mas- 
sachusetts certainly needs $70,000: 
Pennsylvania has plans made for every 
cent of the $73.810 it will get from the 
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Federal Treasury and the $63,810 it 
must appropriate itself; $27,860 will 
barely start the work needed in New 
Mexico. If any legislature hesitates to 
accept the act, the women of the state 
should first of all show them that the 
entire sum is needed. Then it will not 
take long for the legislature to conclude 
that the best way to get it is by accept- 
ing more than half from the Federal 
Government, rather than by raising it 
all through state taxation. 

Certainly no state has a right to re- 
fuse to accept the act unless it is sure 
that no ad :itional money could be spent 
by it to advantage—that, in fact, its 
public health is already as perfect as 





science and adequate resources can 
make it. Is there any such state in the 
Union? 


The cry of unconstitutionality is 
raised about all new types of legisla- 
tion, but this is not even a new type. The 
Good Roads Act, the act creating the In- 
terdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 
the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational 
education and the Smith Lever Act for 
agricultural extension are all based on 
this same “ fifty-fifty ” plan of coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government 
ind the states, 2nd most of them are for 
educational purposes, as this is. 

As for the old arguinent about states’ 
rights—now moved north of the Mason 
end Dixon line and based largely on 
states’ pocket-books—the fact is that 
the act itself, and the carrying out of 
the act so far by the Children’s Bureau. 
enard scrupulously the rights of the 
state governments to make their own 
plans and to carry them into effect. Con- 
ditions in all the states differ; in some 
rural districts in the far South most of 
the births are attended by colored mid- 
wives who cannot read or write, in 
some Northern cities having large im- 
niigrant groups there is also an acute 
“ midwife problem,” though of a very 
different kind; in some states the crying 
need is for public-health nurses for 
rural districts and for motor trucks 
equipped as clinics, such as New York’s 
* health-mobile.” Nowhere in this coun- 
try are we yet really covering the 
sround, but enough has been done to 
show what can be done. when money 
and trained intelligence are made avail- 
able in every state, and the Children’s 
Bureau is acting as a clearing-house for 
the collective experience of the nation. 

It cannot be said too often that the 
state work is not to be directed from 
Washington, but by the state health 
agencies themselves; that the visiting 
nurses employed will work for state or 
county or local authorities; not for the 
Children’s Bureau: that, in short, we 
are in no danger of a super-government! 

But why, some people still ask, can- 
not each state take care of its own prob- 
lem? In spite of the war and what it 
should have taught us, there are still 
people who insist that health is purely 
a state matter. One answer to this may 


be found in this modern parable 
which is a true story. A woman from 
New Mexico, a prominent and public- 
spirited citizen of her state, was re- 
cently visiting in New England, where 
she heard much about states’ rights. 
* Should New Mexico take entire care 
of its own problems?” She said: 
* What do you mean by its own prob- 
lems? New Mexico is very poor. Its 
pioneers—its ranchers and miners—did 
lock out for themselves. But now New 
Mexico has become the final refuge for 
people dying of tuberculosis. Men and 
women come to New Mexico, already 
hopelessly ill, and they die there and 
leave dependent children, children often 
with tuberculous tendencies, for us to 
take care of. They come from New 
York and from Illinois and from Massa- 
chusetts—they come from all parts of 
the country, and they leave to us this 
tragic burden. And still people say 
that health is purely a state problem.” 
Fortunately most of us are beginning 
to realize that what touches one of us 
touches us all, and that it is important 
to every American for babies to be well 
born in New Mexico and New York, in 
North Dakota and in North Carolina. 
Of course there are still irreconcilables 
who believe that scarcely anything for 





the public welfare should be done from 
public funds. Recently a group of phy- 
sicians in a New England state went on 
record as against all public-health activ- 
ities—free clinics, public-health nurses, 
everything, apparently, except the pri- 
vate practise of the private practitioner. 
If one is poor, in other words, one can 
always die. Another school of thought 
does not want the poor to die, but wants 
them to live by charity; it thinks a clinic 
or a public-health nurse is admirable if 
supported by a rich philanthropist but 





dangerous and “socialistic” if sup- 
ported by the city. state or nation. Such 
people should have made their last 
stand when the public school became an 
American institution. 

Enough has been said about why we 
need the Sheppard-Towner Act. No 
one who knows anything about public 
health is ignorant of the fact that the 
maternal mortality rate in the United 
States is distressingly high, more than 
twice as high as the rate for England 
and Wales, equaled in Sweden only by 
the rate for 1806-1810. over a century 
ago, and that it is * probably unparal- 
leled in modern times in a civilized 
country.” 

Every one knows that advice during 
pregnancy, knowledge of hygiene and 
skilled care at confinement can very 
greatly reduce this appalling rate. The 
same thing holds true of infant mortal- 
ity. Countless experiments have shown 
that baby death rates fall when visiting 
nurses and baby-health centers are 
available to furnish help and advice to 
mothers. The truth has long been estab- 
lished of the motto on the letterhead of 
the New York State Department of 
Health: * Public health is purchasable. 
Within natural limitations every com- 
munity can determine its own death 
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More baby-health centers will be made available by the Sheppard-Towner law 


rate.” Is there a state in the Union 
which will knowingly refuse to pur- 
chase the health the Sheppard-Towner 
Act offers—which will not gladly ‘invest 
in this insurance against ignorance and 
iliness and death? 

(1) William Travis Howard, Jr.: “ The 
Real Risk-Rate of Death to Mothers from 
causes connected with Childbirth.” Papers 
from the Department of Biometry and 
Vital Statistics, School of Hygiene and Pub« 
lic Health, Johns Hopkins University, Na 
26, Amer. Journal of Hygiene, March, 1921. 
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Your Business in Washington 


February 16, 1922. 
ORECASTS of the Congressional 
in elections to be held next fall are 
cropping out at the capital. 

“So you think the Congressional 
elections will show a return to Democ- 
racy? ” I overheard one politician say 
to another. 

“Well, if they do, I declare it will 
be time for old fellows like us to stop 
taking politics seriously. You can’t tell 
me that the principles and policies of 
men can change like weathercocks every 
few months, which these sudden changes 
in political sentiment would seem to 
indicate. People must be voicing whims 
or spite—nct conviction.” 

[ should like to carry on the tran- 
script of this conversation. It was food 
for thought. No matter how much one 
personally hoped there would be a 
stronger Democratic representation in 
Congress resulting from the fall elec- 
tions, or an even greater Republican 
majority, there remained a fine field 
for personal meditation on the respon- 
sibility of the individual voter toward 
his own beliefs. It is difficult here in 
Washington not to be influenced by the 
popularity of the party in power. Poli- 
tics superficially looks more like a big 
wind sweeping everything before it, than 
adherence to principles. “ Miss Alice ~ 
in Congress wants us, as a general thing, 
to go along with the wind. So far as 
the writer can judge from years of close 
observation, the tendency of women 
voters is to be more autonomous than 
this. 

Walking along the Senate corridors 
one day. | met a public-spirited woman, 
who was much absorbed. It happened 
to be a day in the Senate when party 
strife was unusually tense, and the 
whole upper house was bound up to a 
man in an impending vote upon an im- 
portant measure. Nothing else was 
talked of, and there was general recog- 
nition of the fact that little else could 
be handled until this particular vote 
had been taken. When I inquired of 
the public woman what her errand was, 
she told me earnestly that she had set 
out to cail personally on every Senator 
of the United States that day, or as 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


TRENUOUS effort is being made to ac- 
complish enough work to justify adjourn- 
ment of this second session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress by June 1. Developments 
of the last fortnight in summary are as 
follows: 
Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator Wadsworth, bill to reduce the 
number of army officers by five thousand. 

Legislation to deport aliens convicted of 
violating narcotic laws. By Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon. 

Senator King, by resolution, would inquire 
of the Secretary of State regarding the 
details of a $34,000,000 loan to Haiti. 


By President Harding, the series of 
treaties resulting from the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Armament. 


Sent to the Foreign Relations Committee. 


Passed by the Senate 


A resolution by Senator La Follette to 
prevent modification of the recent court de- 
cree requiring the meat-packing combina- 
tions to break up. 

Farm cooperative marketing bill with 
only one dissenting vote, that of Senator 
Gerry, of Rhode Island. Designed to re- 
lieve agriculture from anti-trust restrictions. 

Legislation to create a Bureau of Aviation 
in the Department of Commerce. 

Bill reorganizing the Patent Office. 

By Senator Kenyon, a bill providing for 
settlement of disputes in the coal-mining 
industry and establishing a board of adjust- 
ment. 

Considered in the House 


Ways and Means Committee after hear- 
ings completed a program for bonus legis- 
lation, including a tax program to cover 
expenditure for bonus; to be submitted to 
members of the Senate Finance Committee 
and to President Harding. 


Introduced in the House 

Resolution proposing appointment of an 
\merican Ambassador to the Irish Free 
State. By Representative Rainey, Illinois. 

Declaring the sense of Congress to be in 
favor of participation by the United States 
in the economic conference at Genoa. By 
Representative London, New York. 

Pledging the United States to grant com- 
plete independence to the Philippine Islands 
within one year. Resolution by Representa- 
tive Rankin, Mississippi. 

Bill increasing inheritance tax rates, de- 
signed to yield $300,000,000 a year for the 
bonus. 

By Representative Robsion, of Kentucky, 
a resolution to investigate conditions in coal 
mining in the United States. 

Resolution calling for recognition of the 
present Mexican government by the United 
States. 


many as was humanly possible. in t 
interest of birth-control legislation. S| 
had been all but thrown out of sever 
offices, but was undaunted. 

This incident, like others of my exp: 
rience, remains with me as a perfe 
example of the fact that many wome 
active in politics have little respect f« 
a big party wind, and have an al 
absorbing devotion to principle. It a 
ways also serves me with an illustratio 
of a certain lack of balance and relativ: 
values. Birth control was a very prope 
thing to be interested in; whether it wa 
proper and efficient that day in the face 
of the extreme tenseness and public 
clamor for a vote on vital legislation, is 
another matter. At least, one Senator 
accosted avted with such rudeness unde: 
the stress that he later sent an abject 
apology. 

So, at this writing, your correspond 
ent is not taking political happenings 
here too seriously. The Secretary and 
Mrs. Hughes went by my window on 
Sunday aflernoon with a step so brisk. 
so full of life and common sense—and 
youth!--that they pulled one back to 
sense and simplicity. No one here 
knows why Mr. Hughes does not have 
to be carried from his house to the State 
Deparlinent; nor why Mrs. Hughes is 
not attended by nerve specialists. But 
the figure that stepped beside the Sec- 
retary of State on Sunday afternoon was 
that of a college girl, with the campus 
swing im her gait, a small round walk 
ing hat on her head, and wearing a great 
velvet long coat of a new terra cotta 
shade. Altogether it was a healthful 
normal sight of a gentleman and his 
wife enjoving a brisk walk in the cold 
There is no better example of Repub 
lican “ normalcy ” than that. 

The door maid slightly interrupts this 
letter to hand me a White House invi 
tation for another reception on Febru 
ary 23. The latest in White House cir 
cles is that the volume of White Hous 
entertaining has brought its own con 
plications in the matter of impositions 
A good many people have accepted 
White House hospitality who did no: 
receive invitations personally and whos 
tickets were transferred to them by kinc 
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friends, or for considerations in dollars. 
This story can be augmented at every 
social gathering at the capital and is 
too lengthy, though human and quite 
dramatic, for this space. 

Anybody with relatives now sunning 
in the South must know how the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding feel after the de- 
parture for Bermuda of two important 
members of their Cabinet family, the 
Secretary and Mrs. Hughes. Washing- 
ton is all ice and snow, and the wind 
is too sharp for fine complexions. That 
the President needs Bermuda has been 
evident enough in his perplexity, and 
mbiguity, over bonus legislation. After 
he Ways and Means Committee of the 
House had taken the initiative and 
framed the best program for providing 


Legislation extending the three per cent 
restriction in immigration until June 30, 
1923. 

By Mr. Ten Eyck, New York, legislation 
for the purchase of Canadian territory for 
the St. Lawrence waterway project. 


Passed by the House 


Amendments made by the Senate in the 
Allied debt refunding bill, enabling the bill 
to be sent to the Senate. 

The Senate amendments to the farm co- 
operative marketing bill, enabling it to go 
to the President for signature. 


Bills Signed by the President 
Allied Debt Refunding Bill providing for 


a Commission to begin at once negotiations 
with nations owing war debts to the United 
States. Personnel of the Commission to be 
iunnounced. Administration objection to 
details of the refunding plan withdrawn 
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HEN the women of Columbus, 

Ga., found themselves citizens? 

there was a job ready at hand. 
Their city was in a fearful tangle of 
mismanagement—a tangle so bad that 
all parties called for a shake-up and 
clean-up. 

The saving idea suggested was to give 
the city the best type of municipal gov- 
ernment yet devised—the commissioner 
manager form, under which, after com- 
missioners have been chosen by popu- 
lar, non-partisan vote, they then find a 
trained manager to handle the city’s af- 
fairs on a business basis. The two local 
papers, tired of the old political mayor 
and council way, threw themselves into 
a campaign for this plan, and we set 
out at once gathering data. From cities 
north, south, east and west where com- 
mission manager government had been 
tried, we got the most cordial and help- 
ful responses. Not only letters but 
copies of charters and municipal re- 
ports poured in, and these were pub- 
lished and commented on in the papers. 
To help along the campaign, I ran a 
column on Commission Government, 
but without a signature, fearing that 
the mere fact of a woman’s advocating 
the scheme might prejudice the reac- 
tionaries. 

Then suddenly in June the mayor and 
council called for an election to decide 
between the two forms. But they were 
careful to require a two-thirds vote of 
the entire registration—a requirement 
which had never been made before. 
Many of our League members were 
away for summer vacations, and I had 
to take the initiative. With no time to 
spare, we hastily appointed committees 
and got to work, in close harmony with 
the more experienced men. 

On election day a former League 
president and I went to the courthouse, 
our only polling place, at seven o’clock. 
There we stayed the whole day. carry- 
ing out the old suffrage tactics of watch- 
ing at the polls. Committees from vari- 
ous organizations arrived, and tables 
and chairs were arranged for them out 
on the lawn in the beautiful square sur- 





The New Columbus 


By Anna H. Griffin 





HIS is Anna H. Griffin, the new woman 


commissioner of Columbus, Georgia. 
Miss Griffin, the four men commissioners, 
and the scheme of Commission Manager 
Government in Columbus all got to going 
on the same date—January 1, 1922. And 
it was the women of that city who put 
across the whole thing. 

After the vote for the new plan last 
autumn, we asked for the story. It came, 
by a roundabout route, from Miss Griffin 
herself, as press agent for the Muscogee 
County League of Women Voters. 

Georgia’s first woman commissioner be- 
longs to Columbus—she was born there, and 
has lived there all her life. For some years 
she has successfully conducted an office for 
public stenography; so that it is a business 
woman, as well as a lady of distinguished 
family and a club woman, whom Columbus 
has chosen. 

Miss Griffin was active in speaking and 


writing for suffrage; she is a working mem- 
ber of the Columbus League of Women 


Voters. 

To judge by the Georgia papers, every- 
body is pleased over Miss Griffin’s election. 
Did any one utter a reminiscence about 
Georgia as a hotbed of anti-suffrage? 





rounding our Hall of Justice. There. 
too, was a table for the Negroes with a 
most respectable committee of well- 
instructed Negro women in charge. 

All day the civic drama unfolded. 


the necessary moneys by taxation, the 
President let the correspondents know 
that he did not approve of their work, 
nor of any other concrete program that 
had been suggested. Proposals had 
been based upon three main methods of 
raising the immense funds required, 
namely, by diversified taxation, by issu- 
ance of Government bonds, and by the 
sales-tax method. President Harding 
reiterated general approval of paying 
the World War veterans a bonus but 
not by taxation, nor by bonds, but by 
some “sane” method, the nature of 
which he did not divulge. and which, 
many think, had not yet taken shape in 
his own mind. He has been concerned. 
too, with trying to rehearse his various 
(Continued on page 16) 
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The presence of the colored voters was 
seized upon and a dodger spread all 
over town shrieking for “ white su- 
premacy ” and urging “ Stay away from 
the polls!” But the registered women 
came serenely on, lingering around our 
group as if they were at a pleasant lawn 
party. 

In the women’s box 708 votes were 
polled for the commission manager 
form and only one for mayor and coun- 
cil. But the opposition did stay away 
from the polls and thus temporarily 
won by keeping the vote below the re- 
quired two-thirds. 

We were down but not out. Next on 
the program was a mass meeting. at 
which the citizens decided to draft a 
charter for the commissioner manager 
form, get it through the legislature, and 
have it voted on. This was accomplished 
after all efforts to head it off were de- 
feated by our forces. 

On September 27 the crucial ballot 
was cast. The men and women in favor 
of the new charter left no stone un- 
turned to get out the vote. The women’s 
majority was 508 and the men’s 79—a 
clear majority all along the line, but 
again almost a unit vote in the women’s 
box. 

Then it was up to our party to name 
the ticket for the primary in November. 
At first there was talk that only men 
could be elected. Patiently the women’s 
organizations waited and waited—and 
then boldly endorsed the woman they 
had chosen—your humble servant. The 
night the Charter Committee, represent- 
ing twenty-one civic organizations, met 
to select their ticket was exciting enough 
but all went off with perfect quiet and 
harmony. The newspapers and the pub- 
lic generally were so emphatic in want- 
ing the women to be rewarded for their 
splendid work in inaugurating and car- 
rying through the campaign for the 
charter, that the leaders felt they must 
yield. On the first ballot three candi- 
dates received the necessary two-thirds, 
one being the women’s candidate. 

At the November primary the com- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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An Academy Door Opens 
\ BREACH has been made in the solid wall of Acad- 


emy prejudice against women. Mme. Curie, co-dis- 

coverer with her husband of radium and one of the 
world’s leading scientists, has entered the French Academy 
of Medicine—the first woman ever elected to membership 
in any French Academy. It makes one a bit unhappy that 
an element of individual chivalry was involved. The way 
of Mme. Curie’s selection was this: the question of her elig- 
ibility for nomination had first to be settled by a special 
vote. Her name was then proposed, with those of five men, 
for the chair left vacant by the late Edmund Perrier. Four 
of these men withdrew—one report says “for various rea- 
sons”; another, “ when they found out Mme. Curie’s name 
was on the list.” But about the fifth man’s reason there 
seems no doubt: he withdrew in order to leave the field free 
for the first woman candidate to membership in the Acad- 
emy. A splendid complimest to Mme. Curie and to women; 
but somehow, in spite of pleasure that this distinguished 


‘woman is so honored, one regrets that any element outside 


of the regular competitive factors played a part. It would 
have been much nicer to have Mme. Curie win over the men! 

But it means much that a tradition is broken. Other 
academies—whether of medicine or fine arts—might well 
consider if there are not women richly deserving of elec- 
tion to their ranks. The French Academy of Fine Arts 
might begin with Mme. Curie herself, whom it refused a 
few years ago merely on ground of sex. Laést spring Presi- 
dent Thomas of Bryn Mawr labeled the American Academy, 
whose traditions are not yet old enough to be hopelessly 
set, “the American Men’s Academy.” It did, to be sure, 
admit Julia Ward Howe, which only makes more con- 
spicuous the failure to admit many other women writers 
and artists who rank with men. In which connection it is 
interesting to note a recent computation that out of the 461 
New York authors, 159, or about a third, are women. 
Some Academy material there, we venture.—V. R. 


Wanted: A Two Power Treaty 
\ FEW weeks ago the National Woman’s Republican 


Club gave a luncheon in honor of Mrs. Harding. The 

press reports of the program mentioned the presen- 
tation of one idea only—the iniquitous existence of non- 
partisan organizations! Two speakers named the League of 
Women Voters, whose existence was especially undesirable. 
Many Republican women at the luncheon were hotly in- 
dignant at the comment, which they declared the press did 
not exaggerate. 

The Citizen, rather amazed at the situation, published a 
few remarks under the head, “ Who’s Scared?” The 
luncheon program stirred the wrath of certain Republican 
Leaguers, who, being loyal to their party and to the League, 
did not approve intolerance on the part of one toward the 
other. The Citizen stirred the resentment of certain Re- 
publican women who did not like the charge that they had 
nothing but the League to talk about. 

The truth is there is no antagonism of men leaders of 
either dominant party toward the League. We have chased 
that rumor down to the last ditch and we know that this 
statement is strictly true. There is unfriendliness toward 
the League by a small group of New York Republican 
women, not many more than a dozen, if that. These women 
have intrigued Republican men into pronouncing against 
the League, but, with a single exception, all have privately 
confessed to League Republican women that they have no 
quarrel with the League, but have spoken as they have 














at the request of this little group of Republican women 

The program at the before-mentioned luncheon appeared 
at first blush to have been engineered by the same group 
but these are the facts: Mr. Adams, chairman Nationai 
Republican Committee, has told a Massachusetts inquire: 
that he didn’t mean the League of Women Voters at all. Mrs. 
Harding, who was not present, but sent a letter, has assured 
a League caller that nothing was further from her mind thar 
the League of Women Voters. Mrs. McCormick writes t 
say that in a forty minutes’ speech, she only mentioned the 
League in two lines on a typewritten page and sends her 
speech to prove it. She is right, but the press picked out 
those two lines to quote and didn’t mention anything else i: 
the speech. 

Mrs. Upton, chairman national Republican women, ev: 
dently thinks our defense of the League too bumptious an: 
so sends a few Republican comments: 

Dear Mrs. Catt: 

When I was asked to become Vice-Chairman of the Republica 
Executive Committee I did so on condition that we could have 
Woman’s Day at Marion, Ohio, for the Welfare program. 

On October first, 1920, that meeting occurred and Senator Har 
ing said in his speech that he was in favor of a Welfare Progran 
the statement being such as to include the Maternity Bill. T! 
thought of that day was a Republican woman's thought, the arrange 
ments for it were made by Republican women. When the 
Maternity Bill was prepared and introduced, Republican wore 
worked for it. Nobody would deny that. 

In the President’s opening address to Congress he recommende 
it—recommended the passage of the Maternity Bill, speaking « 
it as a matter of course. 

Republican women lobbied for it. There was some objecti: 
on the part of the Interstate Commerce Committee against bringing 
it out of that Committee, but it was brought out, Republican 
women using their influence in that action. Republican wome 
attended the hearings and were influential at those hearings. ‘Th 
Committee on Rules was none too anxious to let the matter throug! 
that Committee until Republican women conferred with the) 
Then this Committee stood aside and waived all objections. 

I am mentioning these things because of your editorial in the 
Citizen in which you say that Republican women did little for the 
bill. 

Mrs. Park frankly told me that if it had not been for the 
President’s message she doubts if we could have gotten it throug! 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Harrier Tayztor Upton, 
Vice Chairman Republican Executive Committee. 

Most people concerned having been heard from, let’s pro 
ceed. Whose is the Maternity Bill? 

It was proposed by the Children’s Bureau as the most 
crying and immediate need developed by some years of 
investigation, but the Bureau could not ethically lobby for 
a bill. The Bureau begged women’s organizations to take 
up the matter. They did—practically every one of conse- 
quence. 

However, bills do not go through Congress because clubs 
and conventions have endorsed them. The Maternity Bill 
was put on the League of Women Voters program—long 
before Mr. Harding was nominated or the Republican party 
had honored itself by selecting Mrs. Upton as Vice-Chairman 
of its Executive Committee. The League officers visited the 
national party conventions and urged attention to their pro- 
gram. They visited Mr. Harding and Mr. Cox at their homes 
and urged endorsement of certain measures, including the 
Maternity Bill. Both gave it. The League then invited all 
the women’s endorsing organizations to join in a committee, 
selecting its own chairman to lobby the bill through. The 
committee selected Mrs. Park, President of the League, as 
chairman and the direction was hers. Of course the Repub- 
licans helped as did the representatives of all the women’s 
organizations. 

Since the Congress is Republican it became a Republican 
bill, sponsored by a Republican President. Some Republican 
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women helped mightily, especially Mrs. Upton. One did 
her best to defeat it. She spent some fifty-odd years of her 
life proclaiming that “ woman’s place is in the home” and 
when the women she had fought got the bars down she 
deserted the home and sits in Congress. She is a “hard 
boiled” Republican most of the time but let the yolk run 
when Mr. Harding’s Maternity Bill was mentioned and spoke 
and voted against it. But that is of minor consequence. 

This little affair seems to be a local trouble in the “ far 
East.” Mr. Harding has discovered a new treatment for 
sore spots—conference. This should become good Repub- 
lican doctrine. It is League doctrine too. Why not iron out 
this sore spot by a small conference to discuss “the Far 
Eastern Question”? If women cannot confer and dispose 
of their own pigmy differences, they must not expect men 
to rid the world of really important conflicts of opinion. 

As a suggested agenda for such a conference the Citizen 
recommends: 

1. Whereas, the right to organize, the right of free speech, 
free thought and a free press are traditionally the best-estab- 
lished of American principles, therefore be it 

Resolved, That whether we approve the program or meth- 
ods or like the leadership of the League of Women Voters, 
we acknowledge that its motives are sincere, its right to exist 
unquestioned, and we agree to cease sniping at it. 

2. Whereas a Republican Congress has passed the Mater- 
nity Bill by the recommendation of the Republican President 
and the aid of Republican women, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the League of Women Voters cheerfully 
withdraws from the further program of securing state legis- 
lative cooperation with the Maternity Bill, by which alone 
it becomes operative, and respectfully requests Republican 
women to pilot it through Republican legislatures, and Dem- 
ocratic women through Democratic legislatures. 

The Citizen suggests that the conference open with earnest 
prayer that high thinking and noble aspiration shall guide 
its deliberations; that a Two-Power Pact developed from the 
discussion of the above resolutions, be adopted, and that 
while the appointed leaders of Republican and League women 
are signing it (with pens to be preserved in museums) the 
delegates unite in singing “ Blest Be the Tie That Binds.”— 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 


Ladies or People? 

HE editor of the /nternational Woman Suffrage News 
T saw it first, and had her laugh; but she won't be- 

grudge our joining in the amusement. She quotes a 
group of paragraphs from the report of the Fourth Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations and of the International Labor Office—para- 
graphs about the employment of women in the Secretariat. 
The Covenant says that all positions under the League are 
open to women as well as men, but so far no woman has 
been appointed director of a section. 

This Committee, after “‘ recognizing the justice of the rule 
laid down in the Covenant,” timorously goes on to “ draw 
attention to the difficulties which might arise from the em- 
ployment of husbands and wives, at least in the same branch 
of the office.” It “draws attention” but it doesn’t ex- 
plain: whether likely people for the Secretariat tend to 
come in pairs; whether it is supposed that in the very na- 
ture of things a man and woman who happen to be mar- 
ried to each other can’t work together peaceably. 

But the best smile is in the last paragraph, which sol- 
emnly discusses certain “ vague proposals” that had been 
made to the effect that ““ women employed should be made 
to wear a uniform, or at least to dress in dark colors.” The 
Committee doesn’t approve, and expresses itself with flow- 
ery gallantry: “A rule of such unpleasant severity seems 
veritably uncalled for and illtimed, for the radiant charm 
of a discreet elegance as displayed in feminine attire creates 
an atmosphere which is wholly delightful and is far from 
impairing the quality of the work undertaken in common.” 





Hardly what you would call a robust, sturdy statement 
of feminist principle. There are evidences of fears being 
bravely fought off—bravely but not very successfully. Un- 
easy suspicions seem to be voiced that after all women are 
—ladies, surely, but hardly people. Somehow the Secre- 
tariat must learn to take women a bit more simply as 


workers.—V. R. 


Make Friends with the Foreign Students 
NTERNATIONALISM has come to the fore of late. 


through the interest felt in the Conference on Reduc- 

tion of Armaments. Our people are realizing, more 
generally than they have done hitherto, the importance of 
international understanding and international friendship. 

One way to cultivate these good things lies at our very 
door. There are in the colleges and universities of the 
United States thousands of foreign students, of many na- 
tionalities, some of them sent by their governments to be 
educated here, some sent by their parents, some who have 
made their way by their own exertions. Many have come 
from homes of wealth and refinement; many others are 
young men and women of remarkable character, who are 
making an heroic struggle against great difficulties. 

All of them are strangers in a strange land, necessarily 
more or less lonely, often diffident and shy. They stand in 
need of hospitality, welcome and understanding; and they 
are brimful of knowledge about countries of which we know 
little, but of which we should do well to know more. if we 
wish to comprehend the world we live in. 

Multitudes of these students graduate and return to their 
own countries without ever having seen the inside of an 
American home. They have gained book knowledge, scien- 
tific knowledge, but not the knowledge of American home 
life; and we have learned nothing from them. 

A professor in a woman’s college in Massachusetts tells 
me that they have among their students six girls from one 
of the most interesting nations represented at the disarma- 
ment conference, and that not one of these girls was asked 
anywhere for Christmas. They had to spend the holiday 
at the college. Yet this was due to want of thought, not 
to want of heart. There were hundreds of families in Mas- 
sachusetts that would have been delighted to have a visit 
from an educated and English-speaking girl of this nation- 
ality. They simply never thought of it. 

When the Easter holidays come, let those families that 
have sons and daughters in college suggest to them to bring 
home a foreign classmate or two, for a visit: and let other 
families willing to entertain such guests communicate with 
the dean of the nearest college or university. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Boston holds a sociable 
every year for the foreign students living in and near that 
city. and these occasions bring together a most interesting 
group of young people, representing many nationalities. 
A few other organizations do the same: but after all, it is 
not like being invited to a home. Let us remember that 
our rank in the scale of civilization and our place in the 
divine kingdom is measured by our treatment of “the 
stranger within our gates.”—A. S. B. 


Please Talk Up 
N magazine that is edited exclusively by its editors 


can be alive and human. There must be cooperation 

between readers and editors—the readers telling what 
they like and don’t like in the magazine, and what more 
they want. This should be very easy with an informal 
magazine like the Citizen, where we come together through 
a common interest in women’s civic education and influence. 
Many of you—a delightfully large number of you—have 
said that vou like your magazine. Yes, but please what de- 
partments, what sort of subjects do you like best? What 
do vou want dropped? What lines of interest do you want 
developed. Please tell us frankly and often. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





“A Change of Heart” 


By Ipa R. WyYLte* 

Y the time these lines appear in 
B print, the Washington Conference 
probably will have done its work 
and posterity will be its judge. In any 
case, the reading public will have been 
sickened of it as a subject. And I ap- 
preciate my own daring in setting down 
what is now in my mind and in attempt- 
ing to give American women my version 
of my country’s attitude toward this 

great hope of the world. 

It is a great hope. Beneath all the 
effusions of newspaper articles the sober 
and thinking English people recognize 
and salute it as such. It is not more 
than the truth to say that every move 
toward righteousness and peace is wel- 
comed here with grave thanksgiving— 
and a profoundly sad misgiving. This 
doubt does not arise from cynicism or 
lack of desire. But this country has 
endured too much, has believed too 
much, and has been too often disillu- 
sioned to be easily moved to the frank 
enthusiasm which I imagine is burning 
in American hearts. We do not forget 
the Hague Conference and its bitter 
fruits and we have learnt to distrust the 
eloquence of statesmen. 

It is the curse of democracy that a 
man, in order to obtain power, must 
first have the gift of speech. He must 
be eloquent with his pen and with his 
tongue and to that often fatal gift big 
men have sacrificed truth and sincerity 
and those who believed them. There 
is a story of a well-known Englishman, 
who, at the beginning of his career, ad- 
dressed an antagonistic mob with such 
success that those who had come to jeer 
remained to cheer. But he himself 
left the meeting looking grave and 
troubled. “It’s dangerous,” he said. 
“It is too devilishly easy.” 

And he was right to be afraid. For, 
lured by his own power to sway the 
minds of men by words, he sank from 
great possibilities into a slough of 
cheap and vicious notoriety. 

The same temptation dogs every one, 
great or small, who speaks or writes 
for the public. Even I, as a mere 
novelist, know it all too well. It is 
so easy to sit down and write pleasing 
sentiments full of cheerful faith and 
plausible reasoning. It is hard, with 
flowing sentences at your command, to 
be absolutely sincere. And the same 
lure has led statesmen to say to the 
people who hang upon their utterances 
things that have no foundation in fact: 
to weave a spell round the minds of 
their listeners and themselves so that 
all criticism shall be silenced. 





* A guest in the department—from England, 


Over and over again during the war 
we listened to phrases which sounded 
well and meant nothing. We all know 
them: “ Making the world safe for 
Democracy”; “England to be made 
fit for heroes”; “ Self-determina- 
tion”: “A new dawn for humanity ”; 
“Punish the war criminals”; “ Hang 
the Kaiser,” and so on, down the scale 
—some of them well-meaning, some of 
them foolish, some of them impossible, 
none of them to be fulfilled. 

In the old days before the war, that 
kind of playing with the emotions of 
the multitude was not so fatal. The 





“ show-up ” afterward was often lost 
in merciful oblivion. But we have suf- 
fered. There is not one of those catch- 
phrases which we have forgotten. 
They are written in blood and pain 
across our individual lives and they 
make bitter reading. And the final 
penalty is this—that when great public 
men get up to voice great sentiments, 
there is distrust and irony in our 
silence. 

The real truth—and it is better that 
we should face it—is that man has lost 
faith in Mankind. We know now of 
what we are capable and we are ap- 
palled. We see ourselves like the Ga- 
darenes’ swine making headlong for 
destruction; and fair words will not 
help us to hold back in time. Hu- 
manity, that God of the Victorian era, 
has shown its feet of clay. It has 
failed us utterly and we do not know 
where to turn for help. 

We fear in our hearts that “ disarma- 
ment” may be only another of those 
fine gestures with which civilization 
has taught men to cover up their secret 
thoughts. If it were the outward ex- 
pression of a real “change of heart” 
—a catch phrase which we used in 
connection with the Germans and 
which, oddly enough, is the only one 
that has retained a grave significance 
for us all—then it is of the highest 
value. But we doubt. With arms or 
without arms men have fought, will 
fight. Unless— 


This change of heart—whence is it 
to come? Not from faith in humanity. 
That has failed. Materialism has 
failed. It has led to the destructio: 
of itself. Its failure lies at the bottom 
of labor unrest, for it is in the ranks 
of labor most of all that men are be 
ginning in terror and anguish to di: 
cover that high wages cannot buy con- 
tent, that even material security and 
comfort, which they had once supposed 
to be the fundamental necessities fo 
happiness, are valueless without some 
spiritual background. 

There remains God and the belie! 
that man is spiritual and immorta' 
Not the vague God of the statesman’s 
eloquence, at worst a tribal deity, : 
best the personification of mere ethic 
which leaves the heart of man w 
moved, but a personal God and a pe: 
sonal immortality. If the return t 
the old faiths is impossible, then there 
remains only the hope and possibility 
of a second revelation. 

I write this as a skeptic. I do not 
know. I do not believe, whatever | 
may hope. To me therefore it is not 
a matter of emotion and personal faith: 
but of what one might call “ practical 
politics.” And I believe that I am ex- 
pressing the mental attitude of a 
rapidly increasing number of men and 
women in this country—the most un 
expected people—whom one would not 
suspect of giving a thought to such 
matters. They see that if we have out 
grown what has hitherto stood for 
“Religion” we have also outgrown 
materialism. 

If, as the Victorians seemed to dis 
cover, we are the sport of a vast im- 
personal power which has no interest 
in its creations, then the game for us 
is not worth playing. Our very per- 
sonal dignity will demand sooner or 
later that we shall refuse to be made 
game of. The more civilized, the more 
self-conscious we are, the more intol- 
erable such a humiliation becomes. 
We shall destroy ourselves, but first 
our despair, our spiritual bankruptcy 
will let loose the tiger in us and we 
shall destroy others. War hitherto has 
not been without its noble side. Men 
have fought for their faith or for what- 
ever ideals they believed their country 
stood for. The next war will be 
fought out of naked terror and hatred 
and greed. The wheel will have ac- 
complished its circle and we shall be 
shameless savages—unless we can re 
gain, by a miracle, our dignity as the 
children of God. 

If there is no God then our civili- 
zation is lost. All that we do to save 
ourselves is vain tinkering. Even now 
the ground rumbles under our feet. 
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The crumbling of a great edifice is a 
slow business and in the meantime our 
individual lives may go on apparently 
unmoved. The individual Aztec did 
not feel the death that was creeping 
down upon his race. The wider our 
civilization is spread, the greater must 
he the final calamity. Our earth will 
‘eturn to its glacial silences and we 
ihall not be even a memory. 

In God is our hope and our salva- 
ion. That is a strange thing for a 
keptic to write. It is not spoken from 
| pulpit: and it has ceased to be the 
ffair of clergymen. 

It has become a matter of life and 
leath to us all. Men will have to seek 
30d as they never sought him before, 
: they seek to penetrate the mysteries 
if science, with the same passion and 
patience. If they cannot find him no 
onference in the world will save them 
yom themselves, and if they find him 
che sorrows and horrors of this life, 
of which war is one, must resolve them- 
selves into that other peace which 
passes all understanding. 


Darwin vs. Kentucky 


By Mary Gray Peck 


HE deliberations of the Legisla- 
T ture of Kentucky upon the sub- 

ject of evolution. and the report 
that William Jennings Bryan was be- 
ing imported into the state for the pur- 
pose of exposing the scientific errors 
of Charles Darwin and his successors, 
have greatly brightened this dull sea- 
son of the year. Most of us had 
thought that the “ Warfare of Science 
and Religion ” was ended, and that the 
theory of evolution had been received 
into the church on equal terms with 
the law of gravitation. 

When I was in college, I remember 
the thrill with which I read Tyndall’s 
Belfast address, and volume after 
volume of Thomas Henry Huxley, be- 
ing fortified thereby to wade through 
even “ The Origin of Species.” That 
was a good many years ago, but even 
then evolution was generally tolerated. 
Huxlev was an old man. living in re- 
tirement with his beloved garden. 
universally honored and respected. I 
used to regret that I had not been born 
a generation earlier, to have known 
the davs of real sport when he and the 
Bishop of Oxford had it out, face to 
face. before the British Association, 
and the ladies in the audience were so 
affected by what Huxley did to the 
Bishop's argument that one of them 
fainted and had to be borre outdoors. 
But that happened in 1860. The year 
I was graduated from college, Huxley 
and Gladstone were discussing the mir- 
acle of the swine of Gadara, it is true. 
but the subject was no longer timely, 
and one critic remarked that at their 
age Mr. Gladstone and Professor Hux- 
ley might be better employed than in 
fighting over the Gadarene pigs. 


The bill pending in the Kentucky 
legislature, making it unlawful to teach 
in any institution of learning main- 
tained by public funds in the state 
“any theory that derives man from the 
brute or any other form of life, or that 
eliminates God ‘as the creator of man 
by a direct creative act,” brings back 
mellow memories of 1860. In the place 
of the British Association we have the 
Legislature of Kentucky. Mr. Bryan 
fills the place then occupied by Bishop 
Wilberforce. But who will stand forth 
to do battle in the place of Thomas 
Henry Huxley? Not that it needs a 
Huxley. His “ august client,” Science, 
is quite able to survive anything that 
may happen in Kentucky. But to com- 
plete the picture, somebody who was 
alive in 1860 ought to debate evolution 
with Mr. Bryan in the Capitol at Lex- 
ington—some one who could appreciate 
the arguments of 1860, and who could 
pull a straight face while answering 
them. 

The antique grotesqueness of this 
bill makes it difficult to treat it seri- 
ously. It seems to be the desire of its 
backers to make the state safe for re- 
ligion by taking out an injunction 
against science. Perhaps the inspira- 
tion for this bright idea came from Zion 
City, Illinois. If the newspapers are 
to be credited, Overseer Voliva has 
revolutionized the science of astronomy 
in Zion City, and the children there are 
being informed that the earth is flat, 
the sky an inverted bowl, the sun a 
small and domesticated orb which rolls 
over the bowl daily, and so on. Mr. 
Voliva is alleged to hold that this is the 








only kind of astronomy which the re- 
ligious mind can safely accept. 

To people in this weird state of mind, 
religion must indeed seem on its last 
legs, and one wonders that they have 
spirit enough left to draw up a bill to 
save it. If they were the only ones to 
be affected by it, there could be no 
objection to their drowning their sorrow 
in as many bills as they chose. But to 
sit back and let the children have their 
minds befuddled by the hallucinations 
of their elders is quite another matter. 

When our fathers founded the public 
school system, they rightly saw that a 
democracy is not a safe form of govern- 
ment unless the people are enlightened. 


To shut off the free current of fresh 
ideas from the schools is to destroy the 
very foundations of democracy. More 
than that, it is the deadliest of all at- 
tacks upon the moral integrity of man. 
The mind is man’s one hope of winning 
his way among the forces of the uni- 
verse. Starve or distort that, and he is 
done for; he falls to the level of the 
‘“* brute ” mentioned in the bill, and his 
moral nature degenerates with the men- 
tal. To deliberately invoke such a ca- 
tastrophe under the pretense of safe- 
guarding religion is both lunacy and 
blasphemy. 

Dr. McVey, president of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, is a man of Catholic 
spirit and fine sense of humor, and he 
has doubtless gleaned what fun his situ- 
ation permits him to enjoy from the un- 
wonted activities of the legislative 
mind. But he is also a man of science, 
who occupies the chief position of re- 
sponsibility as an educator in the state 
of Kentucky. His action in publishing 
telegrams from persons of prominence 
in the religious and educational and sci- 
entific worlds deploring the bill, shows 
that he thinks the situation sufficiently 
grave to warrant lining up authoritative 
judgments. He evidently hopes that a 
decent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind may prevail in the Capitol, once 
the weight of that opinion is demon- 
strated. 

For if the bill became law, and by 
some unforeseen technicality should be 
sustained in the courts, the University 
of Kentucky would be in an impossible 
position. It is difficult to think of any 
branch of college study which does not 
touch or include evolution. What kind 
of professors would stay on the faculty 
if they couldn’t mention the theory? 
What would the curriculum be like? 
What would be left of the library? 
What would the degree, Bachelor of 
Science, convey? Where would these 
Bachelors be received for graduate 
study? If the legislature wanted to 
destroy their university, this would be 
the easiest way to do it. 

The element in the affair which re- 
duces one to speechlessness is the notion 
that this performance has the approval 
of God. that it is in fact lending Him 
a helping hand! The only words that 
fit the case are in the Bible: “ He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the 
Lord shall have them in derision.” And 
again: “ For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts. neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord. For as the heav- 
ens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways. and 
my thoughts than your thoughts.” 


HE Citizen is at the service of organ- 
ized women throughout the country, 
and will be glad whenever possible to 
point out sources of information in an- 
swer to questions in political and civie 


fields. 


Please write your questions legibly. 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 11) 


election and pre-election statements re- 
garding the bonus in order to show his 
own consistency. 

In short, the President is not over- 
enthusiastic about the bonus proposi- 
tion, but the big party wind is sweeping 
it along and he hesitates to stand in the 
way. As this letter is ready to post, he 
has just outlined his conclusions in a 
communication to Chairman Fordney: 
either a general sales tax to pay the 
bonus or a postponement of the bonus. 

It is tiresome to watch the course of 
such an important proposition as this 
expenditure of millions of dollars, be- 
cause it is primarily affected by the 
dangers or rewards of the coming elec- 
tions, and the argument seldom turns 
upon any other aspect. Neither Repub- 
licans nor Democrats want the soldier 
vote to catch them napping, nor do they 
want the country to feel that by their 
action a great list of new or increased 
taxes has been imposed for any cause 
whatever. In the intensity of this di- 
lemma. there sit Senator Borah and a 
few others who submerge their personal 


fears and stick to principles in their 
opposition. One wonders how they 
come back to the Senate time after time, 
so careless are they of their votes. There 
must be other measures of the worth of 
a man out there in Idaho than whether 
he always is found in the party flock. 

The true reason why Senator Kenyon 
accepted the invitation to become a 
member of the Federal Court was that 
he was discouraged and sick about the 
Senate of the United States. The New- 
berry vote disgusted him. His progres- 
sive legislation made little headway. 
He saw a social lobby this winter break 
into the ranks of the Senate and have 
an influence that nauseated him. He 
met the President more than half way 
in the matter of the opportunity to leave 
the uppcr house for the bench. There 
are other discouraged liberals. Among 
them third party talk is reviving, with 
the Newberry vote as an issue. But this 
is only a low drone. Reform, unless 
backed by strong country-wide senti- 
ment, is patenily futile. 

The individual in the country seldom 
realizes the cumulative strength of his 
own opinion. Washington has had a 
sample of it in the events following the 
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Knickerbocker Theatre disaster when 
the District of Columbia to a man has 
demanded that the blame be fixed and 
measures taken to avert repetitions of 
such nature. As a result nine men must 
face the grand jury—the architect, the 
engineer who revised the original plans, 
the building inspector, the foreman for 
the contractor, the subcontractor for the 
steel framework, the subcontractor for 
the mason work, the general contractor, 
the District engineer when the applica- 
tion for permit was made, and the as- 
sistant building inspector. 

The coroner’s inquiry reports further: 
“ We recommend a thorough revision of 
the building code in the District of Co. 
lumbia, with a heavy penalty for viola- 
tior of any of its clauses.” 

The whole question of the efficiency 
of government of the District of Colum. 
bia has been opened, and the smolder- 
ing inadequacies of the public schools 
are now being thoroughly aired. Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, whose son has been at 
public high school. has made an in- 
vestigation and has become indignantly 
aroused at the conditions revealed. She 
went into one school room where the 
teacher was struggling with a class of 
sixty and carpenters were measuring the 
floorspace inch by inch endeavoring to 
fit six more desks into the room. Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Hoover believe in the 
public schools: California schools were 
plenty good enough for them. The 
rickety frame structures here filled with 
“shifts” of pupils all day are a dis- 
grace. 

The President addressed the Senate, 
when he presented the treaties resulting 
from the disarmament conference. with 
every seat and all available floor space 
filled with intent listeners. Your cor- 
respondent has seen Senator Harding 
making a speech a few feet from where 
he stood this time. faced not only by a 
galaxy of empty chairs but by an ap- 
parently sound-asleep Senator or two 
in the offing. But the tenor of the 
President’s message was keenly mind- 
ful of the old davs of his senatorial 
term, and he spoke to the upper house 
in the knowing tone of one who had 
been in their places. and had joined in 
a pitched battle against the Chief Exec- 
utive over this very kind of proposition. 
with the exception. as the President 
continually pointed out, that this time 
he had taken the precaution to let in 
the Senate at the beginning and to base 
considerable of his own actions upon 
the initiative of the Senate itself in vot- 
ing for a conference on naval disarma- 
ment. 

To look at the sartorial elegance and 
vim of the President. no one would have 
suspected that he had been up all night 
writing the message. nor that he had 
stood hours in the evening shaking 
hands at the Congressional reception. 
Any woman with a sense of humor 
would like the strategy of a man who 
invited three thousand to a party at his 
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house in the evening and then followed 
it the next morning by the most difh- 
cult request of his week’s work. It was 
all right—handshaking helps treaties. 
Congressional “Smile Week” at the 
White House was just the time to break 
upon the Senate with a bundle of seven 
trealies, which in the ordinary run can 
stir up more opposition and back talk 
than any other form of communication 
a President can make. 

So far the President’s human way of 
handling this difficult relation with the 
Senate has been successful, and oppo 
sition does not yet look formidable. Of 
course, it is dangerously near coming 
elections to open questions of foreign 
policy, if they are not to become elec- 
tion issues. Quiet in the Senate may 
mean fresh opportunity for the party 
disturbers outside. 

[he atmosphere here as the Wash- 
ington Conference closed with the excel- 
lent speech of the President, is a whole- 
some, satisfying feeling of accomplish- 
ment. more intangible than all the re- 
sulting documents would make it ap- 
pear. A better spirit remains and fur- 
ther conferences are possible. One of 
the best things to be grateful for is the 
provision for a Woman’s International 
Committee which, with considerable 
Government backing. will work among 
the women of the world for support for 
the program of disarmament and inter- 
national conciliation and peace founded 
at the Washington Conference. 





What the Conference 
(Continued from page 7) 

them. Should they grow so bold, inde- 
pendent. determined, that no obstacle 
would be allowed to stand in the way. 
they can make an end of war. It was 
Matthew Arnold who said: “If ever 
the world sees a time when women shall 
come together purely and simply for 
the benefit and good of mankind, it will 
be a power such as the world has never 
known.” Yes, they could do it, but I 
have no fear of them. 

Peace: I shall work on and there will 
be some courageous souls in all nations 
that will travel forward with me. We 
shall accomplish—something, perhaps 
more conferences. 

Mars: We shall meet again, and 
meanwhile Ill watch the progress you 
make toward my destruction by these 
three methods. As a matter of fact, I 
wish you’d hurry, for I’m rather tired 
of Earth. I’d like to try my hand at 
stirring commotion on that new star 
they found the other day. 


The New Columbus 
(Continued from page 11) 
mission government ticket of five com- 
missioners was elected by a majority of 
512 women’s and 28 men’s votes. The 
lowest candidate on this ticket received 
381 more votes than the highest of the 
so-called independents. An interesting 


detail was that commission government 
and the commission ticket polled a ma- 
jority of Negro votes. And another is 
that the proportion of ballots cast by 
male voters that were thrown out on 
account of being improperly marked 
was higher than that of those cast bs 
women. 


What Do You Say? 


WISH to suggest that now is an 
opportune time to make a_nation- 
wide appeal to women who are in busi- 
ness or holding positions. who do not 
absolutely have to be employed by 
reason of having husbands. or parents 


who are of able means, to allow some 
man who has a family dependent upon 
him to have such positions. 

Many men who responded to the 
call of their country and vacated these 
very positions find themselves and 
families now in want for lack of work. 

1 do not mean to throw some deserv- 
ing girl or woman out of employment, 
but I do feel that a campaign, along the 
lines suggested. might have some effect 
upon the present distressing conditions 

-especially if the women’s organiza- 
tions all over the country would take up 
and make it appear as a patriotic duty. 

RutH Morris SHORT. 

Oakdale. Tenn. 
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Women Citizens at Work 








I N securing representation from Mex- 
ico to the Pan-American Conference 
of Women, the League of Women Vot- 
ers has as a welcome ally the Pan- 
American Round Table of San An- 
tonio, Texas—a unique organization of 
women which is on terms of cordial 
friendship with the women of Mexico, 
having a number of Mexicans as as- 
sociate members. Because of this, the 
Round Table has been specially asked 
by the League to secure a representa- 
tive Mexican delegation, and_ steps 
toward this end have already been 
taken by the Director General, Mrs. J. 
C. Griswold, who is also a member of 
the League’s Pan-American Conference 
Committee. 

The Pan-American Round Table is 
the first organization of its kind in the 
Western Hemisphere. It was founded 
in 1916 by Mrs. Griswold, and an- 
nounces that its purposes are: “To 
provide mutual knowledge, under- 
standing, and friendship among_ the 
women of the Western Hemisphere, 
and to foster all movements leading to 
a higher civilization, especially those 
which affect the women and children 
of these countries.” 

The membership of the Round Table 
consists of a Director General and an 
Assistant Director; also twenty-two 
women who represent twenty-two coun- 
tries of the American continents. An 
associate membership of thirty includes 
hoth American women and Mexicans. 
The Pan-American Round Table meets 
twice a month for discussions, at which 
time each woman who represents one 
of the countries of Hispanic America 
tries to forget her own identity for the 
moment and to see things through the 
eyes of her Latin-American sister. 

Last summer twenty-two Texas women, 
members of the Round Table, were in 
the City of Mexico for several days, as 
guests of the Republic. They were 
asked to appear on the program of the 
Convention of the Federated Chambers 
of Commerce, and to discuss before a 
large audience such subjects as child 
welfare, international friendliness and 
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other topics which have been part of 
the program of the Round Table. This 
was the first time in the history of Mex- 
ico that American women have been 
asked to assist in a conference of men. 


N accord with the National League 

program, the Massachusetts League 
of Women Voters is backing four spe- 
cific bills to remove political and civil 
disabilities of women. One bill pre- 
sented by the League would settle the 
question: “Shall women be eligible 
for jury service in Massachusetts? ’ 
Other measures sponsored by the 
League are: to give a married woman 
a legal residence separate from that of 
her husband for purposes of registra- 
tion and voting; to open all political 
offices and appointments to be filled by 
the Commonwealth to women on an 
equality with men; and the equal guar- 
dianship measure, its object being to 
give the mother the same rights as the 
father in the guardianship of the 
children. 


RESIDENT HARDING will appoint 

“an official delegate to represent the 
United States at the Pan-American Con- 
ference. This is in response to a request 
signed by Mrs. Park, president of the 
National League of Women Voters, and 
presented by Mrs. Richard Edwards of 
Indiana, first vice-president. The letter 
suggested that as the Conference had 
heen called with the permission of the 
Secretary of State, and invitations to ap- 
point delegates have been sent through 
the diplomatic channels of the State 
Department to the various governments 
of South and Central America, an offi- 
cial delegate be chosen also for the 
United States. 


ADY NANCY ASTOR, England’s 

first woman Member of Parliament. 
will attend the Pan-American Confer- 
ence of Women unless the calling of a 
general election prevents. In answer to 
the cordial invitation extended by the 
National League of Women Voters. 
Lady Astor wrote that she will “ make 
a desperate effort to come over this 
spring.” During her stay in Washington 
Lady Astor will be the guest of Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, a girlhood friend. She 
will be one of the speakers at the eve- 
ning mass meeting which will be held 
in Baltimore during the convention of 
the League of Women Voters. 


iy an effort to improve motion pic- 
tures without resorting to legal cen- 
sorship, three of the leading women’s 
organizations of Illinois are cooperat- 
ing in the preparation of a weekly list 
of “ better films.” Their plan is to en- 





































































courage the best ones by giving them 
publicity through newspaper publics. 
tion of the list, and to discourage the 
bad ones by ignoring them. A commi-- 
sion of three has been constituted. Mr-. 
Lorado Taft represents the Illinois 
League of Women Voters; Mrs. C. 
Merriam, the Illinois Council of Parent. 
Teachers Associations; Mrs. Irvin Me- 
Dowell, the Women’s City Club of 
Chicago. The commission views and 
reports each new release for the week! 
list. 


MONG the delegates to Missouri's 

Constitutional Convention, the tvo 
women who were nominated by both 
parties on a fusion slate have be n 
elected: Mrs. Walter McNab Mill 
well known for her long years in si 
frage work, and Mrs. W. W. Mart 
who is the state president of the I 
erated Clubs and a splendid friend and 
supporter of the League of Women 
Voters. 


RS. T. T. COTNAM, of Little Ro 

Arkansas, who was the first chai) 
man of the Arkansas League of Women 
Voters, will be a Democratic candidate 
to fill the unexpired term of Congress. 
man H. M. Jacoway. who is to resign. 
Her candidacy has been endorsed 
the State League of Women Voters 
Mrs. Cotnam, nationally known as a 
suffrage organizer and lecturer, was a 


delegate to the National Democrati: 
Convention in 1920. 
HE Zanesville. Ohio, League of 
Women Voters did a dramati 


thing, last fall, at the municipal ele 
tion, when it caused the overthrow of 
a ring which had controlled that city 
for a decade and a half. The mayor. 
who was a candidate for re-election. 
had such an unsavory record that an 
attempt had been made to recall him 
during his term of office. Zanesville 
has the city-charter plan of govern- 
ment, which makes municipal elections 
non-partisan; however, the gang in 
power refused to recognize this feature 
of the provisions of the charter and 
gave the mayor the solid support of 
the Republican organization. 

The League of Women Voters was 
quite new — organized only _ three 
months before: however, under the 
leadership of the president, Miss Sybil 
Burton, an alumna of Wellesley, an 
educational campaign was conducted. 
and all the candidates had an oppor- 
tunity to speak. Questionnaires were 
sent out and the answers published in 
the local newspapers. This _precipi- 
tated a big local fight. 

The Saturday night before election 
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the League people sat up nearly all 
night preparing a little circular * duty 
call,” which stressed the non-partisan 
nature of the election. This was a red 
rag to—the gang; and they in their 
turn stayed up all Monday night to get 
out a circular which invited the 
“Jadies of Zanesville” not to be de- 
ceived by the “ few self-selected women 
of Zanesville,” etc. This proved a fine 
boomerang, and women who hadn't 
meant to vote sallied forth, and when 
the ballots were counted the opposition 
candidate for mayor had a plurality of 
some 400 votes. 

Since his election he has, by his con- 
duct of city affairs, justified the 
league’s faith in him. The League is 
now preparing to enter upon a pre- 
primary educational campaign during 
which it will give the candidates for 
county and state offices an opportunity 
to be heard. 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


OLLOWING the discussion last issue 

of United States Government bonds, 
we come to foreign government bonds, 
which are the obligations of other na- 
tions. Under this general head we also 
usually include the issues of foreign 
states and cities, especially those that 
have been negotiated and sold in this 
country, such as the State of Queens- 


land, Australia, 7 per cent bonds, and 
City of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 8 per 
cent bonds. 

Nations borrow money for many rea- 
sons—to finance public improvements 
or to develop natural resources. They 
also borrow to make up deficits in their 
budgets. We have had many instances 
of this in the loans to our Allies for 
war purposes and reconstruction work. 
Comparatively undeveloped countries, 
in particular, often find it easier and 
better to borrow abroad, especially for 
public improvements, when  materi- 
als must be purchased largely in the 
country where the loan is made. For 
instance, Chile is electrifying and im- 
proving its railroads, purchasing most 
of the materials in the United States 
with the “ dollar credit ” resulting from 
the sale here of three issues of Chilean 
Government bonds. 

The importance to our industries of 
the sale here of foreign government 
bonds may be readily appreciated. It 
is partly due to over a hundred years 
of investment by the English people in 
such foreign bonds that Great Britain 
has built up its remarkable foreign 
trade and become a great manufactur- 
ing nation, 

Not all foreign government bonds 
are to be classed as investments, for 
unfortunately a few countries have re- 
fused or been unable to pay their debts. 
Where this is a fairly recent situation 


the bonds of such a nation form a spec- 
ulation and not an investment, no mat- 
ter how sincere the intentions of the na- 
tion may be. The same is also true of 
the bonds of new countries, where the 
stability of conditions has not been 
tested by time. Both these types of 
bonds may be legitimate purchases for 
the business man, but they are not suit- 
able for the average woman’s invest- 
ment. 

There are, however, many sound high 
grade foreign government issues. Those 
of Canada and some European coun- 
tries have many of them been issued to 
finance the war or the reconstruction 
work following it. The bonds of our 
late Allies have a decided sentimental 
appeal for us and many of them are 
also sound investments. South Ameri- 
can countries have been borrowers here 
to finance government-owned railroads, 
harbor works, roads, agricultural banks 
and for many smaller public improve- 
ments, 

The same kind of good faith and se- 
curity is back of a responsible, sound, 
well established foreign government 
that is behind our own United States 
Government bonds. World-wide finan- 
cial and trade conditions, however. 
make them sell at prices far below those 
of the latter, and it is possible to obtain 
high-grade foreign government bonds 
on a basis to yield 6 to 8 per cent on 
the money so invested. 
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HERE is one woman field clerk in 

the Army of the United States; and 
it took a special act of Congress to make 
her one, just because she is a woman. 
She is Jean F. Hodson, of San Fran- 
cisco, formerly chief of the records and 
messages of the Army at Chicago, and 
now secretary to Major General Morton, 
the new commander at the Ninth Corps 
Area headquarters at the Presidio. Un- 
officially Miss Hodson ranks as a ser- 
seant major. 


EORGIA HOPLEY, of Bucyrus, 

Ohio, is the first woman general 
prohibition agent to be attached to the 
mobile enforcement forces of the Head- 
quarters Unit. She is a former news- 
paper woman and was in charge of the 
work among Ohio women during the 
Harding campaign. 


HE National Assembly at Budapest 

is about to dissolve, but before the 
end the government is trying to put 
through a new electoral law requiring 
a higher intelligence test and taking the 
vote from women under thirty because 
they are “romantically” inclined in 
favor of the deposed sovereigns. Ro- 
mantic women! 


RS. ELEANOR STEVENSON of 
Pennsylvania has received the 
Medaille de la Reconnaissance Fran- 


caise from the French government in 
recognition of the work of the Women’s 
Oversea Hospitals after the armistice 
in the devastated region east of Soissons. 


HE newspapers are carrying the re- 

port that the women policé patrols 
in London are to be disbanded at the 
earliest possible moment. Sir William 
Horwood, commissioner of the metro- 
politan police, has said that the women 
police are “ not a necessity and are too 
costly to maintain as a luxury.” Lon- 
don has a hundred policewomen and 
they cost £50,000 yearly. We hope to 
hear more about this business from 
English correspondents. 


N ORE election news! 
1 In Nebraska the elections last 


fall brought in ninetv-seven women— 
seven county clerks; eight clerks of the 
District Court; eleven Registers of 
Deeds: eight County Treasurers: one 
County Attorney; sixty County Super- 
intendents: two County Assessors. 

Ohio’s list of women elected to of- 
fice is yet incomplete, but from one 
county alone (Cuyahoga) forty-one 
women were returned to public office. 

Kentucky's returns on the first state 
election in which women voted last 
November show a representative in the 
State Legislature—Mrs. Mary G. Flan- 
ery, Democrat. Also a woman in each 
of the following offices: Circuit Court 
Clerk; Jailer, Countv Jail, City 
Treasurer; City Park Commissioner 
and two on the City Board of Council- 
men. 

Alabama held no elections last fall. 
and in this connection we wish to cor- 
rect an error in our issue of January 
28th, in which we reported Mrs. C. S. 
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Kinney to be in the State Senate of 
Alabama. She is a State Senator ot 
Utah, and Mrs. Lillian Cutler is Count, 
Recorder also of that state. 


ELIEF in the rightness of her Civi! 

Service appointment as Secretar) 
of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection has given Mrs. Alice Adams Fu!- 
ton of Colorado the courage to ~ carry 
on” for nearly a year, without salary. 
while she was awaiting a court decision 
on her appointment. In an open attem})t 
to replace various Democratic offic 
holders with Republicans, the Repul- 
lican members of the Twenty-third Ge: 
eral Assembly of Colorado tried to le 
islate out of office several Civil Servi 
employees, by changing the titles of tl 
offices held and making new rules. | 
Mrs. Fulton’s case not only was the title 
of her office changed but an edict issue: 
that only a male should be eligible for 
said office. Mrs. Fulton brought su 
against the State Civil Service Commis 
sion, the head of the State Board o! 
Charities and Corrections and agains! 
the State Auditor and State Treasure 
appealing to the Supreme Court for 
decision. In the meantime she continued 
to attend to the duties of her office, al 
though she was refused a salary. 

On January 9, 1922, Mrs. Fulton's 
suit was decided in her favor, the Si 
preme Court ruling that she be rei: 
stated and that her salary be paid up 
to date from March, 1921. In makin: 
its decision the comment of the Court 
was: “It is evident that if the legisla 
ture may merely change the title of ai 
office and attach the duties and salary 
of the old name to the new one, th: 
Civil Service amendment is a nullity.’ 

EBRUARY 28. 1922. will be 

memorable date for the women ot 
France. It is the which th: 
question of granting them the vote i- 
to be considered by the French Senate 


one on 


a” “alcohol law” has been passed 
in Poland, forbidding the use ot 
beer which contains more than 214 pei 
cent alcohol and imposing a 20 pe 
cent tax on all liquor stocks. Sever 
women deputies are credited with this 
victory. 


HE offer of the Woman CitTIzEN to 
give liberal commissions on sub- 
scriptions taken for the magazine by an 
club or league has brought responses 
from Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Missis 
sippi. Ohio, California and Massachu- 
Setts. 
The Dayton. O., League of Wome: 
Voters still holds the lead, with eighty- 


five subscriptions. 
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The Case for the Sales Tax 
By Jutes S. BACHE 


= Miss Newcomer’s article on the 
General Sales Tax in the Woman 
Citizen for February 11, she ignores 
much evidence that would nullify some 
of her contentions. 

First, she states that a “search for 
new and comparatively harmless sources 
of revenue is hopeless from the start, 
since any taxes large enough to produce 
the needed revenues are large enough to 
be a serious burden on the taxpayer.” 

If it is true that we raised one billion 
dollars in 1908 by the consumption 
taxes then existing, without those taxes 
being a serious burden on the taxpayer, 
and if it is true, as estimated by econo- 
mists, that the present volume of bus- 
iness is 150 per cent of what it was 
then, we need merely to prescribe a sim- 
ilar type of taxation on the increased 
volume of business to secure $1,500,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000 without its 
being a burden on the taxpayer. 

Second, Miss Newcomer states: “ One 
is led to believe that there would be no 
taxpayer, or, rather, that the original 
taxpayer would pass the burden on to 
some one else, etc.” 

I have never seen an argument by any 
one who favored the Sales Tax that it 
is not a real tax, that there is any jug- 
gling in connection with it, or that the 
tax would disappear; but, on the con- 
trary, I have always seen it claimed as 
a pure. honest-to-God consumption tax, 
which is met, in the final analysis, by 
the ultimate consumer, even where it is 
absorbed at some stage of the game—as 
it will be. for instance, in the chain- 
stores, and in many instances in small 
retail sales: but somebody pays it, and 
I helieve that in most instances it will 
he paid cheerfully. But as to the origi- 
nal taxpayer passine the burden on to 
some one else, I defy Miss Newcomer 
to find a tax in which this is not the 
case. 

I would ask her whether the owner 
of a building has ever been known to 
fail to pass on the taxes. both on that 
building and on his income, in the 
shape of an addition to his rent. I 
would ask her whether the rate of 714 
per cent for money as against 414, per 
cent for the tax-exempt security does not 
show almost 50 per cent of the rate of 
money passed on by the original tax- 
payer, in order to recoup himself for 
those taxes from the necessities of the 
borrower. I could give a dozen other 
examples, 

Taxes are not based on_ theories. 
which professorial minds deal with. 
They are based on hard business neces- 
sities and practical business facts, and 
only business men can be tax experts. 

Miss Newcomer says: “Taxes on 
luxuries are a nuisance, but a tax which 
falls likewise on necessities is open to 
more serious charges.” 

l'axes are no greater nuisance on lux- 


“ 


uries than they are on necessities. Per- 
sonally, I find difficulty in differentiat- 
ing between luxuries and necessities. I 
suppose pianos are a luxury to the hod- 
carrier. Would any one claim they are 
to the musical institution, in young 
ladies’ seminaries or kindred places? 

An automobile may be a luxury when 
it costs $10,000. Is it a luxury when 
it is a Ford or a Buick, and is owned by 
a farmer? 

There is one proposition put forward 
by Miss Newcomer on which we are a 
unit. It is contained in a sentence of 
three words, viz.: “Someone must pay.” 
I should like to change it to “ Every one 
must pay.” And when every one does 
pay an equal share, in proportion to his 


means and expenditures, of the burden, 
even the inordinate amount of money 
now being raised by taxes will cease to 
be a burden. 

Again: “ A rate which is low enough 
to make such a tax tolerable would 
hardly yield sufficient revenue to justify 
the government in setting up the elabo- 
rate administrative machinefy which it 
would require.” 

I state that a tax at the rate of 1 per 
cent would yield $1,250,000,000. It 
would require practically no further ad- 
ministrative machinery than that which 
we now have, and far fewer people, to 
collect it 100 per cent, than are required 
by the present taxes, which are not col- 
lected more than 50 per cent. 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
and UNDERSHIRTS 


Inside the collar band 
near makers name 





WOMEN'S 
SHEER BLOUSES 


Inside of peplum 
at the Back 








(ses, MEN'S PYJAMAS 
KF ) and DRAWERS 


~~ On outside of waist ~ 
band near bulton 


_f WOMENS FINE SILKor 
ery MUSLIN Underthings 
- chemise ,vest, etc , 


/\(s<') amside of hem at back 





MEN’S SOCKS 
and GOLF STOCKINGS 
Across back seam inside 
at top, it reenforces & 
prevents seam tearing 








WOMEN'S APRONS & 
HOUSEDRESSES and 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS 
Inside of waistband. 




















J.6J.CASH, Inc. 


1322 Chestnut St.,So.Norwalk,Conn. 
3427-G So. MainSt.,LosAngeles,Cal. 
6 Expositor Bidg,.,Brantford,Ont. 


PRICES 
Individual Names 
3Doz.- - - 1.50 
6©Doz.- - * 
Ropes. - - 3.° 

Write for 
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in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 











36 West 36th Street 
| New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, properly fitted by 
mail and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
from the arches to the outer side of the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
Combining style, durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
fit you in your home as well as in our stores. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 









“ Pediforme ” Shoes are built to fit 
They shift the body’s weight 








We can 






224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

































THE WoMAN CITIZEN 











The Department which collects this 
tax in Canada, and which is collecting 
nearly $100,000,000 a year under it, 
does so with forty employees. Where is 
the necessity for the elaborate “ admin- 
istrative machinery ” in this country? 

I dispute the bald statement con- 
tained in the following phrase: “ The 
fact that a sales tax would throw a dis- 
proportionate burden on those of small 
incomes and small profits has made it 
unpopular’—unless Miss Newcomer is 
willing to make it read, “has made it 
unpopular with the theorists.” It can 
never be unpopular until it has been 
tried and found wanting. Say rather 
that the theorists continue to condemn 
it on their theories, and that politicians, 
preferring “the easiest way,” have al- 
lowed themselves to be intimidated by 
those theories, advanced by professional 





rm: lglg > Sony od glassware, earthenware, fernitare, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, te. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 


Majer’s Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
All three kimds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 
{| AJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
FINEST YOU CAN 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert = French 


Cleaner-~Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. Near Park Ave. 


THE BUY 

















I a —= 
YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY 
in the 
TEA ROOM, MOTOR INN, 
CAFETERIA & COFFEE SHOP. 
Let us organize your 
your efforts in this 
through our INTENSIVE 
COURSES— Resident and 
dence, 
TEA ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION 


Helen M. Woods, Director 


ideas, and direct 
fascinating work 
TRAINING 
Correspon | 


(Former Employment Manager, New York's 
six largest hotels.) 
Suite 1522, 33 West 42nd St., N. Y. City. 








GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA Pain, Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 











experts, who, by dint of their positions 
in the Treasury Department, have had 
the first call on the ears of those poli- 
ticians. 

We have the experience in the Philip- 
pines and in Canada as a criterion. The 
stand-pat policies of professors and 
professorial minds will not stop the 
wheels of progress. 

Since there is no hope of a reduction 
in the amount of taxation in this coun- 
try, which would in that way relieve 
business from the burdens of taxation, 
the enactment of a sales tax is inevita- 
ble. The business man, who is the only 
judge, will demand it with greater and 
greater insistence, and at the polls he 
will express his demand for its enact- 
ment into law, and then, and then only, 
wili the doubting minds be converted, 
if they are open to conviction. 

Or, on the contrary, if the disadvan- 
tages, as they may crop up in the work- 
ings of the tax, outweigh its advan- 


tages, I believe that the self-sacrificing 
citizens who have been active in the 


propaganda for the Sales Tax will be 
open-minded enough to admit their 
error. 


The Book Shelf 

A Daughter of the Middle Border, by 
Hamlin Garland (Macmillan): An in 
timate picture of family life in the Mid 
dle West of a generation now almost 
vanished. The book has the additional 
interest of being, like its predecessor- 
A Son of the Middle Border—an au- 
tobiographical sketch of a successful 
American author and his friendship 
with many of our best-known writers. 

A Fortnight in Naples, by Andr: 
Maurel (Putnam): A book to take with: 
one to Naples which would add immeas 
urably to the charm and interest of that 


fascinating city and its environs. Ful! 
of illuminating historical details. 
Neils Lyhne, by J. J. Jacobsen 


(Doubleday Page): Reprint of a sensi 
tive and beautiful translation of a little 
known Scandinavian classic. The stor 
of a poet whose poems were never writ 
ten. Dumb, tangled in the “ fair vic 

of dreams,” forsaken by frien! 
after another, he through to 

brief space of exquisite happiness, and 
the “ difficul: 


one 
wins 
then to the victory of 
death.” 
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Couch Beds 
Da-Beds 
Double-Da-Beds 
Wit-Edge Springs 
Three-Piece Beds 
Foldaway Beds 
Cots and Cribs 








The luxury and 
convenience of this 
ENGLANDER . 
Couch Bed can be =f 
imagined from the ~ 
illustration. A home 
necessity that you 
can convert, wit 

one motion, from an 
attractive couch toa 


full sized bed. 


Set Hammocks 
Mattresses 
Cozy Beds 
Divans 
ENGLANDER 
Couch Bed 

















Sold Everywhere by Furniture Dealers and Dept. Stores. Write for Booklet O. 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., NewYork, Chicago, Brooklyn 
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Prompt Delivery 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N Pearl St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe > Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y¥.—Dusenbury Co. 
Austin—Cari H. Mueller 
Baltimore- Yo. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahiman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
irmingham—219 North 19th St 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Grooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubért Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg 
' 7 E. Randolph St., 
750 Sheridan Rd 
Conctoneat ~The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 1274 Euclid Av 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—k. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton ‘The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moi -W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
ee - Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
W. O'Shea 
-Popular Dry Goods Co 
Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
-North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Dodge hill & Habenicht 
Galveston liman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St 
Hartford—s6 Pratt St. 
Huntington, W. 
L. 
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elson Shoe Co. 
¥ 00 Altman Bldg 

Sto T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, I ae 3 E. 
Lansing—F. a Co 
Mass.— ‘G. H. 


Bros. Co. 
*0e Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Muncie—Milier’s, 311 So. Walnut St 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark— Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros, 
New Haven—153 Court St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York West 39th St 
Norfolk—. s & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bidg 
Omaha—1708—Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—E & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louise Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater_ Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Ce 

San Francisco—Phelan Bide. “Care ade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayse 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bookeey 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

bee yy Store 

Spokane he Cresc 
Springfield, Ill. —A. W. Pw 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
—_—— Spelke & Son 
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Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 

Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 

York—The Bon Ton 

Youngnowe—. "vtcManus Co. 

Agencies in 246 
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Chet that 


OMEWHERE, at some hour, 
es of your feet seem to 
As time goes on, 


cry for comfort 


tilevers lace up trimly and afford 


the nerve each arch the precise degree of 


utter a little cry. 
the cry comes oftener and grows 


supportitneeds. Forweakarches 


that need correction, wear Canti- 


louder. It’s a warning that fallen levers and see how quickly you 
arches, backache, nerve-strain, improve 


Cantilever Shoes make it easier 
toshop,stand and walk without tir- 
ing so soon. Life becomes brighter 
and happier when your feet are 
comfortably cared for. 


headache may develop. It’sacry 
for comfort: The comfort of Canti- 
lever Shoes. 

To stand at ease, to step out 
gracefully, to be fresh and ready 
for joyous activity: to feel at best 
at all times, your feet need prop- 
erly shaped shoes as much as your 
eyes crave good-looking shoes. 

Your feet desire shoe 
arches that are flexible 
like your own arches. 
The flexible arch of the 
Cantilever Shoe improves 
circulation and permits 
strengthening exercise of 
foot-muscles. Cantilevers 
haveno metal shank-piece 
concealed in the leather. 
asdoordinary shoes. Can- 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of "Physical Educa- 
tion, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere 


It isn't as 
if you had to make a sacrifice for 
your comfort. Cantilever Shoes 
are not only beautifully comfort- 
able, but they are good looking. 
Prices are reasonable. 
Ask for a demonstration 
at the nearest dealer's. If 
none listed here is near 
you, write to the manufac: 
turers, Morse & Burt Co.., 
8 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.. for the address of a 
nearby dealer and an in- 
teresting booklet that ex- 
plains why so many 
people have fallen arches. 















































“The Dress of The Hour” 
For The Woman of Today 











A Dress that every well-gowned woman should have in her wardrobe 


With an underdress of Skinner’s Satin Waist and Breeches as a foundation, ‘The Dress of the Hour” 
complete is a simple straight-line model, as handsome as the smartest tailored frock ever seen on the street 


600—Underdress, waist and breeches of Skinner’s all silk 607—Outer Dress of Tweed or Cheviot, in Brown, Gray 
WE ickcree 0:0N bo 06h ei Ca Nec é ccc nedswbesede $25.00 or Green tones, Underdress of Skinner’s all silk 
603—Outer Dress, good quality, Navy Serge; Underdress OE | 56s 06.0000 8b 600s 6641004 CERES SOEs ; $45.00 
Oe DUE GF DORR MONS since sscccscdsvvascee $27.50 MN Ss ic-eueexs $18.50 Gat s cas .- -$42.50 

2 A eee $15.00 eee $35.00 r 
609—Outer Dress of Fancy Tweeds and Mixtures in 


621—Outer Dress of all wool Poiret Twill in Navy, <a 4 ’ 3 Grays and Greens (Underdress 
Brown or Taupe, with Underdress of Skinner’s all Tans, Browns, Blues, Grays and Green 2 clypes 
ke SA ere rere eee $55.00 of satin waist and sateen breeches).... 9 i - $37.60 
oS PR Ree $20.00 ees: $55.00 =) Oe Pere) $15.00 Coat $35.00 


Write for illustrated circular WC. 


AN 


ADAPTED 
EVOLUTION 
TO IN 


TRADE MARK 


VARIOUS 
, . 3. WOMAN’S 
MATERIALS THE DRESS OF THE HOUR ATTIRE 


535 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
23 WEST 30th ST. NEW YORK 






































